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Preface 


This book develops a novel account of the connections between justification, 
understanding, and knowledge. Its guiding idea is that a specific conception 
of doxastic justification constitutes our best point of entry into questions 
pertaining to a subject’s ability to secure understanding of reality and that 
addressing those questions can, in turn, shed light on more classical episte- 
mological problems related to knowledge. 

Writing a book such as this one is not an individual endeavor as the ideas 
and arguments presented in it are the result of intense and fruitful philosophi- 
cal discussions. I am, therefore, extremely grateful for the comments I received 
from philosophers I had the chance to meet and work with. In particular, 
I would like to thank Fabian Dorsch (1974-2017), Christoph Kelp, Kevin 
McCain, Anne Meylan, Gianfranco Soldati, José Zalabardo, the members of 
the COGITO research group at the University of Glasgow, the members of the 
ZEGRa research group at the University of Zurich, the members of the EXRE 
research group at the University of Fribourg, and the members of the GRE 
research group at Collége de France. Thanks are also due to the Swiss National 
Science Foundation who provided the funding that made the research pre- 
sented in this book possible. Finally, I owe special thanks to my tendre moitié, 
Ann-Kathrin, and to my family for their love and support. 

Several of the following chapters draw on and systematize previously pub- 
lished work. Chapter 1 partly draws on Belkoniene (2020). Chapter 2 is a signif- 
icantly revised version of Belkoniene (2021). Chapter 3 is based on Belkoniene 
(forthcoming a). Chapter 4 is partly based on Belkoniene (forthcoming b). 
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Introduction 


Epistemology can be viewed as an inquiry into the conditions under which 
knowledge of a mind-independent reality can be secured. While we act and 
think as if we had knowledge of the world we inhabit, the question as to 
what it takes, precisely, to secure such an access to reality resurfaces as 
soon as we adopt a more reflective attitude. For, in acting and thinking we 
precisely take ourselves to be responding to a mind-independent reality we 
have access to. 

Such an inquiry is usually conceived of as an inquiry into the conditions 
under which factual knowledge can be gained by a particular subject. When 
raising questions pertaining to our ability to secure knowledge of reality, 
we are usually interested in the following question where p stands for a true 
proposition believed by a subject S: 


(Qk) What does it take for S to know that p is the case? 


A good deal of the post-Gettier literature has been devoted to offering a 
systematic answer to this question and, as underlined by philosophers such 
as Craig (1990) or Williamson (2000) who adopt a skeptical stance regard- 
ing the very possibility of offering such an answer, this has proven to be 
particularly difficult. Yet, it is worth noting with Greco (2014, p. 285) that 
a philosopher such as Aristotle would probably not have framed that ques- 
tion in such a way, for the main concern of Aristotle when he talks of epis- 
teme—often translated as knowledge—seems to be our ability to account 
for the world we inhabit. In his view, to possess episteme involves being in 
a position to account for why p is the case. 

It should be clear that the notion of episteme Aristotle operates with dif- 
fers importantly from the one we tend to operate with when focusing on a 
question such as Q,. For there is a clear sense in which a subject can know 
that p is the case although she ignores why it is the case. Realizing, for 
instance, that one lacks an account of why Mercury orbits around the Sun 
is no reason for taking oneself to ignore whether Mercury orbits around the 
Sun. Aristotle, in fact, seems to be mainly interested in a subject’s ability to 
gain an understanding of certain facts; his question being: 
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(Q,,) What does it take for S to understand why p is the case? 


But why put such an emphasis on Q_? As just noted, one does not need 
an account of why p is the case to be in a position to know that p and it is 
far from clear that, more generally, securing a cognitive access to reality is 
dependent on being able to account for it. According to Zagzebski (2009) 
two main values have, historically, been the target of epistemological 
inquiry: understanding and certainty. At certain periods, an emphasis was 
put on questions pertaining to the conditions under which a subject can 
gain an understanding of reality and, during those periods, the notion of 
knowledge itself tended to be explicated in relation to the value of under- 
standing. The question as to how an access to reality can be secured tended 
to be understood relative to the question as to how an account of reality 
can be provided. At different periods, characterized by a pronounced con- 
cern for skeptical problems, the value of certainty was the central one:! 


Skeptical periods have generally been accompanied by the concern for 
certainty and the process of justifying belief, since justification is what 
is needed to defend the right to be sure. In contrast, the nonskeptical 
periods have been mostly concerned with understanding, and the ques- 
tions accompanying it show little concern for justification but, instead, 
an interest in the process of explanation, since the ability to explain 
displays one’s understanding. 

(Zagzebski, 2009, p. 6) 


Attributing to a philosopher such as Aristotle the view that factual knowl- 
edge cannot be secured without having an account of the facts one comes to 
know might thus be rather uncharitable. As suggested by Zagzebski, such 
philosophers tend to conceive of the main epistemological question as per- 
taining to a subject’s ability to account for reality without thereby denying 
that there is a sense in which a subject can secure a cognitive access to reality 
without being in a position to account for it. The reason for placing such 
a weight on Q, is, presumably, that if not accompanied by an ability to 
account for reality such a cognitive access would be dramatically impover- 
ished. While a subject might be able to come to know various facts, it is by 
accounting for what she knows to be the case that she is able to constitute 
a unified picture of reality. 

This is not to say, however, that there is no priority, in the order of ques- 
tions, between Q, and Q,,. For while it is intuitively correct that a subject 
can secure factual knowledge without having an account of the facts she 
comes to know, it is not clear that being able to account for p does not 
require being in a position to know that p in the first place. Suppose with 
the skeptics that contrary to what we tend to assume, we are in no position 
to know most of the claims about reality that we take to be true. Is there still 
a sense, once this supposition is in place, in which we are in a position to 
provide an account of reality? After all, if the skeptics are correct, although 
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we may be able to formulate an explanation for p, we are in no position to 
know whether p requires an explanation in the first place. 

This suggests that Q, actually has priority over Q, and that the question 
of the warrant or justification a subject has for endorsing certain claims 
about the world is as important to philosophers engaged in the project of 
providing an answer to Q, as it is to philosophers mostly preoccupied with 
skeptical problems. Indeed, the notion of justification is taken by several 
philosophers as being central when it comes to providing an answer to Qx- 
As already outlined by Plato in his Theaetetus, having knowledge of certain 
truths involves more than having correct opinions and, although Gettier 
cases have put substantial pressure on traditional analyses of knowledge, 
it is plausible that possessing factual knowledge is dependent, in part, on 
having justification for taking certain propositions to be true.” Skeptical 
arguments, for instance, do not purport to show that we lack knowledge 
of a mind-independent reality because the propositions we take to be true 
are, as a matter of fact, false. They purport to show, instead, that while our 
beliefs about reality may all be true, we lack justification for rejecting radi- 
cal hypotheses that, if true, would entail the falsity of most of our beliefs. 

If Qx has priority over Q, it is, therefore, reasonable to think that, con- 
trary to what is suggested by Zagzebski, a concern for understanding should 
be accompanied with a concern for a subject’s ability to gain and retain jus- 
tification for believing certain claims. For if understanding why p involves 
knowing that p, the question as to what it takes for a subject to understand 
why p cannot be resolved independently of the question as to what it takes 
for her to know that p is the case. In fact, one may go as far as arguing that 
to understand why p simply amounts to knowing why p and that one’s abil- 
ity to account for reality essentially amounts to one’s ability to know expla- 
nations of phenomena. Of course, given such a view of understanding, Q, is 
prior to Q,, in a much stronger sense as, according to this view, our ability 
to gain an understanding of reality does not raise distinctive epistemological 
problems: understanding is a species of factual knowledge.’ 

Such a view of understanding has, however, come under attack in recent 
literature. Philosophers such as Kvanvig (2003) and Pritchard (2010) argue 
that factual knowledge is not sufficient to secure an understanding of real- 
ity. One important reason they offer is that, for a subject to gain an under- 
standing of why p, the subject needs a particular grasp of the account she 
has for p; a grasp that is not required to know that account. Suppose for 
instance that an account of why water solidifies at a certain temperature is 
offered to a subject by a physicist who actually understands why this is the 
case. The account that is offered to the subject states that below a certain 
temperature, water molecules are sufficiently slow to hook onto each other 
to form a crystal. Most would admit that the subject to whom this account 
is provided can come to know why water solidifies at a certain tempera- 
ture based on the physicist’s testimony. Yet, the subject may not grasp the 
account in such a way as to understand why water solidifies at a certain 
temperature. She may not see how the movement of water molecules relates 
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to the bounds between water molecules or to the solidification of water. 
This, presumably, does not prevent her from knowing the account that is 
provided to her but it surely prevents her from understanding why water 
solidifies at a certain temperature. 

Although gaining an understanding of reality may involve more than 
knowing certain propositions to be true, as just noted, it is prima facie 
plausible that securing factual knowledge is necessary to gain such an 
understanding. Yet, this claim has also been put into question and there 
are reasons for thinking that knowledge and understanding in fact have 
quite different epistemic profiles. In particular, arguments have been offered 
to the effect that understanding, contrary to knowledge, tolerates certain 
forms of epistemic luck and that, therefore, knowing why p is the case is not 
even necessary to secure an understanding of why p. 

The question of Q,.’s priority over Q, is thus more complicated than it ini- 
tially appears and if the arguments offered against the view that understand- 
ing is ultimately a type of factual knowledge are sound, inquiring into the 
conditions under which a subject knows that p might turn out to consist of 
a philosophical project that importantly differs from the one characterizing 
what Zagzebski refers to as non-skeptical periods. The purpose of the present 
book, however, is to show that these two philosophical projects are in fact 
closely connected although understanding cannot simply be conceived of as 
a type of factual knowledge. More precisely, my aim is to show that a certain 
conception of justification which is plausible in its own right constitutes our 
best point of entry into questions pertaining to our ability to gain an under- 
standing of reality and that, in turn, questions concerning the conditions 
under which knowledge can be gained are best addressed by relying on the 
notion of understanding. As I will argue, both knowledge and understanding, 
as epistemic phenomena, can be explicated in light of the rational demands 
imposed on subjects by the constituents of their evidence and those demands 
have to do with how their evidence can be explained and understood. Here is 
a brief overview of the issues that will be addressed in this book. 

In Chapter 1, I provide a preliminary defense of an explanationist view 
of evidential support. The view—J-Explanationism—is derived from earlier 
proposals made by philosophers such as Conee and Feldman (2008) and 
explicates the conditions under which the evidence possessed by a subject 
supports believing a particular proposition in terms of how that proposition 
explanatorily coheres with the evidence. I consider several difficulties raised 
for such an approach and show that most of them can be overcome. One 
remaining difficulty, however, concerns the justificatory impact of proba- 
bilistic considerations. While some cases support the conclusion that such 
considerations have weight when it comes to determining whether a subject 
is justified in believing a particular claim, J-Explanationism suggests that 
they have none. 

Chapter 2 starts, at a more abstract level, with the question as to why 
one should think that explanatory considerations are connected to the truth 
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of an explanation. By relying on the notion of truthlikeness introduced by 
Popper (1963) and, in particular, on recent improvements of Popper’s initial 
construal proposed by Schurz and Weingartner (2010), I show precisely 
how explanatory considerations are connected to expectations regarding 
the truth-content of the explanations a subject has for her evidence. This, 
in turn, allows formulating an updated version of J-Explanationism which 
shows how probabilistic considerations bear on evidential support and, as a 
result, is able to deliver the right results in the problematic cases examined 
in Chapter 1. 

If evidential support is closely connected to explanatory considerations, 
it is reasonable to think that understanding depends on the justification one 
has, given the evidence one possesses, for holding certain beliefs about the 
world. Yet, it is also clear that understanding involves more than being 
justified in believing certain propositions concerning the explanatory story 
of a phenomenon. In particular, to understand a phenomenon based on 
an explanation of that phenomenon, a subject must grasp the content of 
the explanation in the required way. She must, so to speak, see how the 
explained phenomenon depends, according to the explanation, on the ele- 
ments cited in that explanation. Chapter 3 investigates the nature of this 
particular requirement on understanding and, based on earlier proposals 
made by Newman (2012, 2013, 2017), provides a defense of a view which 
elucidates this requirement in terms of a specific kind of inferential knowl- 
edge; knowledge which is shown to bear important similarities to practical 
knowledge. 

Chapter 4 examines another intuitive requirement on understanding: its 
accuracy requirement. I argue that the notion of a proposition being cen- 
tral to the understanding of a phenomenon is crucial to the elucidation of 
the accuracy requirement and offer a detailed account of what it takes for 
a true proposition to be central in that sense. This account is shown to 
have plausible consequences and to be, when the context-sensitive nature 
of understanding is taken into consideration, in accordance with the claim 
that understanding comes in degrees. Based on the elucidation of the accu- 
racy requirement of understanding and on the considerations put forward 
in Chapter 3, I then offer a systematic account of explanatory understand- 
ing and examine whether knowledge of the propositions that are central 
to the understanding of a phenomenon is necessary for understanding. I 
show that propositional knowledge and understanding have, in fact, dif- 
ferent epistemic profiles due to their respective sensibility to epistemic luck 
and that, therefore, knowing the propositions that are central to the under- 
standing of a phenomenon is not required to secure an understanding of 
that phenomenon. 

Chapter 5 investigates the notion of knowledge and offers an elucidation 
of that notion in terms of a specific type of explanatory understanding. I 
argue for the view that the notion of knowledge essentially tracks situa- 
tions in which the evidence possessed by a subject suffices to explain why 
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that subject is correct concerning a particular fact and provide a detailed 
examination of such situations. I then turn to skeptical problems and show 
how and why the proposed view of knowledge has the resources to address 
such problems. 

Chapter 6 focuses on the notion of evidence which is central to the elucida- 
tion of the notions of justification and knowledge put forward in Chapters 1, 
2, and 5. I argue that both internal and external facts can constitute the evi- 
dence possessed by a subject for believing certain claims about the world and 
examine the question of the access a subject has to her evidence. Following 
philosophers such as Pritchard (2011a, 2011b, 2012), I argue that, in epis- 
temically favorable circumstances, a subject has a reflective access to her own 
evidence but propose a specific construal of that access which, I claim, avoids 
common difficulties faced by Epistemological Disjunctivism. I then turn to the 
question of what it takes for something to be part of a subject’s evidence and 
endorse the view that evidence is constituted by the facts—both internal and 
external—that are manifest to a subject. Finally, I build on my discussion of 
the notion of evidence to offer a general picture of the connections between 
justification, understanding, and knowledge. In particular, I show to what 
extent justification can be conceived of as being directed at gaining an explana- 
tory understanding of the facts that are manifest to a subject and how the pro- 
posed elucidation of the notion of knowledge is connected to that dimension 
of justification. 


Notes 


1 The work of Hellenistic philosophers and modern philosophers such as Descartes 
or Hume is thought of, by Zagzebski, as being driven, in most part, by a concern 
for certainty whereas the work of philosophers such as Plato and Aristotle mani- 
fests, in her view, a pronounced concern for understanding and the process of 
explanation. 

2 This is not to say, of course, that there are no controversies regarding the place 
the notions of warrant or justification should have in attempts at providing an 
answer to Q,. Virtue theoretic accounts of knowledge, for example, can be seen 
as attempts at providing such an answer without relying on these notions. 

3 As noted by Grimm (2006) this view of understanding has a venerable tradition 
within the philosophy of science. See, for instance, Achinstein (1983), Salmon 
(1989), Woodward (2003), or Lipton (2004). For a recent defense, see Sliwa 
(2015). 
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1 On Justification 


1.1. Evidence as What Justifies Belief 


Evidence, one might say, consists of “what one has to go on in arriving at 
a view” (Kelly, 2008, p. 942). While quite broad, this characterization of 
evidence already presupposes different things. For one, it presupposes that 
evidence can be possessed by a subject. 

Plausibly, the fact that the streets are wet is evidence for the conclusion 
that it just rained. Likewise, Bob’s footprints on a crime scene can be evi- 
dence for the conclusion that Bob committed the crime. But in what sense 
can that evidence be possessed by a particular subject? Surely, when we say 
that Bob’s footprints are part of the evidence a subject has we do not mean 
that the subject literally possesses Bob’s footprints. What we mean is that 
the subject bears a relation to that evidence in virtue of which it is part of 
what she has to go on in arriving at a view. We mean that she bears a rela- 
tion to the fact that Bob’s footprints are on the crime scene that is such that 
it is part of what she can use in arriving at a view—e.g., that Bob is guilty 
of the crime. 

A paradigmatic example of the way evidence can be used by a subject 
is good reasoning. A subject can use what she observes—that the streets 
are wet—to arrive, through a particular reasoning, at the conclusion that 
it just rained. Similarly, a subject who just discovered Bob’s footprints on 
a crime scene can use that as evidence, in a particular reasoning, to arrive 
at the conclusion that Bob is guilty of the crime. What makes a particular 
bit of reasoning “good” is that what is used as a premise in that reasoning 
bears certain rational relations—i.e., logical, explanatory, or probabilistic 
relations—to the proposition that constitutes its conclusion. By virtue of 
bearing such relations to the conclusion of a reasoning, the premises bear 
on the truth of that conclusion.! 

Of course, to say that evidence is what bears on the truth of certain 
claims is simply another way of expressing the thought that evidence is what 
supports or justifies holding certain beliefs about the world. Such a view 
has a long tradition in philosophy. Hume (2000, 10.1), for instance, claims 
that a “wise man proportions his belief to the evidence” and for Clifford 
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(2003, p. 518) “it is wrong always, everywhere, and for anyone to believe 
anything upon insufficient evidence.” If evidence is, in the most basic sense, 
what bears on the truth of one’s thoughts, it is indeed natural to conceive 
of the justification one has for holding certain beliefs as depending on the 
evidence one possesses and, as Williamson puts it, “it is far from obvious 
that any belief is justified in the truth-directed sense without being justified 
by evidence” (2000, p. 207).? 

It should be noted, however, that several philosophers operate a distinc- 
tion between two notions of justification pertaining to the attitude of belief. 
In particular, they draw a distinction between propositional and doxastic 
justification; propositional justification being taken as a property of a sub- 
ject’s belief’s content and doxastic justification as a property of her belief. 
The motivation for distinguishing propositional from doxastic justification 
comes from the observation that while a subject’s evidence can support 
believing a particular proposition, a subject’s belief in that proposition may 
fail to be properly based on her evidence. In such a situation, the subject can 
be said to be propositionally justified in believing that proposition even if 
her belief in that proposition is not doxastically justified. If such a distinc- 
tion can be drawn, then the justificatory status of a subject’s belief does not 
simply depend on the fact that her evidence supports believing its content. 
It also depends on the fact that her belief is properly based on the evidence 
she possesses. 

In the present book, I will take for granted the view of evidence as what 
justifies (propositionally) one’s beliefs and focus on certain questions that 
arise from this view.* In particular, in light of the above considerations, at 
least three questions deserve further attention: 


(Q,) What can count as S’s evidence? 

(Q,) What does it take for something to be part of S’s evidence? 

(Q,) What does it take for S’s evidence to support believing a particular 
proposition? 


This chapter mainly focuses on the last of these questions as I consider it to 
be the best point of entry into questions pertaining to a subject’s ability to 
gain understanding and knowledge of reality; those issues, in turn, have the 
potential to shed light on the first two questions. 


1.2. Evidence as What Is in Need of Explanation 


As a first approximation, the evidence possessed by a subject can be said 
to support believing a proposition p whenever p fits that evidence. But 
what does it precisely take for p to fit the evidence possessed by a subject? 
According to explanationist approaches of evidential support defended by 
philosophers such as Conee and Feldman (2008), McCain (2013, 2014a, 
2015, 2017), and Poston (2014), the conditions under which a subject’s 
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evidence justifies believing that p are to be accounted for in terms of the 
explanations of that evidence that are available to the subject. 

The plausibility of such approaches stems from the fact that we often 
treat our evidence in such a way. We justify our endorsement of certain 
claims by relying on explanatory considerations pertaining to the simplic- 
ity or the explanatory power of those claims. We show that they ought to 
be endorsed in light of our evidence because they manage to explain it in a 
comprehensive and parsimonious way compared to competing claims. For 
instance, we justify our endorsement of the theory of evolution by pointing 
out that this theory is best placed to make sense of the evidence we pos- 
sess. We do not merely treat our findings concerning fossil remains as signs 
that this theory is true. We treat these findings as being in need of being 
explained and as justifying endorsing a particular theory of the way living 
organisms evolve because it represents our best attempt at making sense of 
these findings. This is corroborated by the important role played by abduc- 
tive inferences—inferences from a given body of evidence to an explanatory 
hypothesis—in both scientific and everyday reasoning. The ubiquity of such 
inferences is outlined by several philosophers*> and by experimental stud- 
ies that tend to show that explanatory considerations have an important 
impact on the way subjects revise their beliefs.° Thus, evidence does not 
appear to simply consist of what a subject has to go on in arriving at a view 
in the sense of being a sign that a particular view is correct. It appears to 
consist of what a subject has to go on in arriving at a view in the sense of 
standing in need of being explained by the views a subject might arrive at. 

Explanationist approaches of evidential support, as just noted, take the 
conditions under which a subject’s evidence justifies believing that p to be 
analyzable in terms of the explanations of the evidence that are available to 
the subject. But, of course, evidential support is not relative to any explana- 
tion a subject may have for her evidence. In Conee and Feldman’s view: 


The fundamental epistemic principles are principles of best explana- 
tion [emphasis added]. Perceptual experiences can contribute toward 
the justification of propositions about the world when the propositions 
are part of the best explanation of those experiences that is available to 
the person. Similarly, the truth of the contents of a memory experience 
may be part of the best explanation of the experience itself. Thus, the 
general idea is that a person has a set of experiences, including percep- 
tual experiences, memorial experiences, and so on. What is justified for 
the person includes propositions that are part of the best explanation of 
those experiences available to the person. 

(2008, pp. 97-98) 


Explanations, as suggested by Strevens (2013, p. 510), can broadly be 
regarded as sets of propositions that instantiate a certain structure; the 
structure instantiated by a particular explanation depending on the type 
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of explanation at issue. Presumably, a nomological argument and a causal- 
mechanistic explanation instantiate different structures but it is by virtue of 
its respective structure that each set of propositions can purport to explain a 
phenomenon.’ Now, alternative explanations of the same phenomenon can 
be ranked based on considerations that pertain to their relative explanatory 
virtues. Some explanations are more powerful than others. They provide a 
more comprehensive account of what they purport to explain. Some expla- 
nations are more simple than others as they provide an account of what they 
purport to explain that relies on fewer postulates. A particular explanation 
can, therefore, be deemed, based on such considerations, the best explana- 
tion a subject has for her evidence and, according to the view put forward 
by Conee and Feldman, it is only when p is part of the set of propositions 
which constitutes the best explanation a subject has for her evidence that p 
fits her evidence.’ 

Such a view of evidential support, however, appears too restrictive. 
Consider a case discussed by Goldman (2011, p. 277) of a subject who 
undergoes a tickle sensation and who attends to that sensation. It should 
be clear that the subject has justification for believing that she has a tickle 
sensation. But the reason why she is justified in holding that belief is not that 
the proposition ‘I have a tickle sensation’ is part of the best explanation she 
has for her evidence. A subject who simply undergoes such a sensation and 
attends to it does not need any explanation of her evidence in order to be 
justified in believing that she has a tickle sensation. Postulating, as McCain 
(2014a, pp. 72-73) does, the existence of an intermediary mental state such 
as the state of attending to the tickle sensation that could be explained by 
the proposition ‘I have a tickle sensation’ and that could thereby justify her 
belief would amount, in my view, to twisting the phenomenon in order to 
make it fit the theory.’ But if a subject does not need an explanation of her 
evidence containing the proposition ‘I have a tickle sensation’ to be justified 
in believing that she has such a sensation, how do such simple cases of intro- 
spective beliefs fit within an explanationist approach of evidential support? 

The reason why the subject who attends to her tickle sensation does not 
need an explanation of her evidence containing the proposition ‘I have a 
tickle sensation’ to be justified in believing this proposition is, I submit, that 
when she attends to her sensation the fact that she has a tickle sensation is 
manifest to her. For this reason, the justification the subject has for believing 
that she has a tickle sensation is substantially different from the justification 
she would have if the proposition ‘I have a tickle sensation’ was supported 
by virtue of being part of the best explanation the subject has for her evi- 
dence. As suggested by McDowell (1995) and Neta (2018), when the fact 
that she has a tickle sensation is manifest to her, the subject is justified in 
believing that she has such a sensation because that fact itself constitutes her 
propositional justification for holding that belief. Her justification is imme- 
diate. It does not depend on the justification she has for believing another 
proposition. In contrast, as noted by Fumerton (2018, pp. 337-338), the 
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justification a subject has for believing a proposition p that is part of the best 
explanation she has for her evidence is dependent on the justification she has 
for believing other propositions. In particular, it depends on the justification 
she has for believing the propositions that constitute her evidence. Indeed, if 
a subject is not justified in believing the propositions that constitute her evi- 
dence and thereby that her evidence stands in need of being explained, her 
evidence cannot support believing a claim by virtue of being best explained 
by a particular set of propositions. 

Now, how do these considerations help regarding the challenge raised by 
Goldman for explanationist approaches of evidential support? According to 
the proposed reading of the case discussed by Goldman, p does not need to 
be part of the best explanation a subject has for her evidence for her to be 
justified in believing p and, as a result, principles of best explanation cannot 
be regarded as being the fundamental epistemic principles. Yet, let me stress 
that such a reading of the case can itself be motivated by an explanationist 
approach of evidential support. As just mentioned, the justification a sub- 
ject has for believing a proposition p that is part of an explanation of her 
evidence depends on the justification she has for believing that her evidence 
is in need of being explained. But the justification a subject has for believing 
that her evidence is in need of being explained cannot itself be explicated in 
terms of principles of best explanation. Instead, her justification depends on 
certain facts being manifest to the subject. That is, the reason why a subject 
is justified in believing that her evidence stands in need of being explained in 
the first place is plausibly that certain facts are manifest to her. Accordingly, 
cases in which a subject has justification for believing that p, simply because 
p is manifest to her, do not undermine the plausibility of what I take to be 
the central tenet of explanationist approaches of evidential support: that the 
evidence a subject possesses is adequately conceived of as what is in need 
of an explanation for that subject. They only illustrate that explanationist 
approaches of evidential support should be understood as aiming at eluci- 
dating the nature of the justification a subject has for believing claims whose 
content goes beyond what is manifest to her given the (immediate) justifica- 
tion she has for believing what is manifest to her. 

In light of these considerations, let me consider the following account 
which does not require that p be available to a subject as part of an explana- 
tion of her evidence for her to be justified in believing p: 


J-Explanationism: Whenever p is available to S as part of an explana- 
tion for e, S, with e, is justified in believing that p iff p is part of the best 
explanation S has for e. 


This account of evidential support only ranges over situations in which a 
proposition is available to a subject as part of an explanation for her evi- 
dence and, as a result, is more limited in scope than the one put forward 
by Conee and Feldman (2008). As just argued, I take the propositional 
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justification a subject has for believing p in situations where p is not avail- 
able to her as part of an explanation of her evidence to be dependent on p 
being manifest to that subject, and I shall return to the notion of a fact being 
manifest to a subject later in this book. For now, let me focus on the types of 
situation over which J-Explanationism ranges which are, if what I claimed 
is correct, crucial to understanding the justification a subject can have for 
believing claims whose content goes beyond what she is immediately justi- 
fied in believing. 


1.3. Explanations and Consistent Beliefs 


A first aspect of the account just offered worth highlighting is that e, in 
J-Explanationism, stands for a subject’s overall evidence. The reason for 
this is that unless it does, there is no clear sense in which some piece of evi- 
dence e, could defeat the justification a subject has for believing p. Indeed, if 
e stands only for a portion of a subject’s evidence, by J-Explanationism the 
subject can be justified in believing that p because p is part of the best expla- 
nation she has for that portion of her evidence. But it is not clear how a new 
piece of evidence e, could, if acquired by the subject, defeat the justification 
she has for believing that p, for p would still be part of the best explanation 
she has for the portion of evidence e. In contrast, if e stands for a subject’s 
overall evidence, a piece of evidence e, can defeat the justification she has 
for believing that p if e, is such that, if added to her overall evidence, p is no 
longer part of the best explanation she has for that evidence. 

One might, however, worry that taking e to stand for a subject’s over- 
all evidence makes J-Explanationism overly demanding. Indeed, a subject’s 
overall evidence might include a large amount of propositions and, in nor- 
mal conditions, subjects may not have access to explanations that could 
explain all the evidence they possess. Yet, one must first note that a potential 
explanation of a subject’s overall evidence does not need to be such that it 
would explain every aspect of that evidence. Surely, a potential explanation 
that would explain every aspect of a subject’s evidence would be better, 
because it would be more explanatorily powerful, than an explanation that 
would only explain certain aspects of her evidence. But in order for a set 
of propositions to constitute a potential explanation of a subject’s evidence 
it is not required that that set be such that it would explain every aspect of 
her evidence. 

Second, the conditions under which p is available to a subject as part of 
an explanation of her evidence should not themselves be construed as being 
overly demanding. Here I follow McCain (2014a, pp. 66-67) in the way 
I conceive of those conditions. In particular, I take p to be available to a 
subject as part of an explanation of why e whenever the subject is disposed 
to treat p as part of a particular answer to the question “why e?” upon 
reflecting on e.'° According to this construal of the conditions under which 
p is available to a subject as part of an explanation of e, a subject does not 
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need to have a particular insight into the way an explanation functions in 
order for p to be available to her as part of that explanation. Hearing an 
explanation from someone else without having a particular grasp of the 
way it works can, in principle, be sufficient for her to be disposed to treat p 
as part of an explanation of her evidence insofar as her conceptual abilities 
allow her to access the content of that explanation. For p to be available to a 
subject as part of an explanation of her evidence, it is therefore not required 
that the subject actually appreciates the explanatory merits of that explana- 
tion in light of her grasp of the way it works. 

A second aspect of J-Explanationism that needs to be outlined is that this 
account need not be understood as being committed to the claim that for 
p to be part of an explanation of a subject’s evidence, p has to contribute 
to the explanation of that evidence. While it is natural to understand this 
account in such a way, evidential support is not restricted to propositions 
that would contribute, if true, to the explanation of a subject’s overall evi- 
dence. Consider another case discussed by Goldman: 


Four Animals on the Deck: I think there are two squirrels on my deck, 
and I think there are two birds. So I infer that there are (at least) four 
animals. Presumably, this arithmetic inference is justified. Is it a case of 
explanatory inference? Surely not. How does there being four animals 
explain there being two squirrels and two birds? It doesn’t. Still, here 
is a justified belief that some epistemic principle must cover. But that 
principle, in turn, cannot be grounded in terms of best explanation. 
(2011, pp. 277-278) 


As Goldman points out, the subject involved in this case appears to be per- 
fectly justified in believing that there are four animals on her deck as a 
result of her arithmetic inference. But the proposition she infers can hardly 
be regarded as contributing to the explanation of her evidence. It is simply 
available to her as a logical consequence of what she is justified in believ- 
ing—i.e., that there are two squirrels and two birds on her deck and that 
both squirrels and birds are animals. 

While the inference made by the subject involved in this case is clearly not 
explanatory, I see no reason for thinking that the proposition ‘there are four 
animals on my deck’ cannot be part of an explanation of her evidence. The 
proposition ‘there are four animals on my deck’ can be regarded as part of 
the best explanation she has for her evidence despite not contributing itself 
to the explanation of that evidence. This is because, the justification she has 
for believing that proposition depends on the fact that the propositions from 
which she deduces it contribute to a possible explanation of her evidence, 
which happens to be the best she has.'"!* The proposition ‘there are four 
animals on my deck’ can, therefore, be regarded as being available to the 
subject as part of an explanation of her evidence by virtue of being available 
to her as a logical consequence of propositions that contribute to a possible 
explanation of her evidence." 
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Understood in such a way, J-Explanationism encapsulates the idea that if 
a subject is justified in believing that p given the evidence she possesses, then 
whenever q is available to her as a logical consequence of p, that subject has 
sufficient evidence for believing that g. Whenever a proposition q is avail- 
able to a subject as a logical consequence of p which is itself available to 
her as part of an explanation of her evidence, g is a further proposition that 
depends, with respect to its justification, on the quality of the explanation 
p is part of. Incidentally, the act of explaining itself plausibly involves, on 
the part of the explainer, a commitment to what logically follows from the 
propositions which she relies upon to explain a particular phenomenon. !* 
If one explains why two squirrels are on the deck by stating that they were 
attracted by food, one thereby commits to the logical consequences of that 
statement. If one is not, for instance, ready to endorse the proposition ‘there 
is food on the deck,’ one can hardly be regarded as explaining why two 
squirrels are on the deck by means of the statement that they were attracted 
by food. 

As noted by Poston (2014, pp. 100-102), this, however, raises certain 
difficulties when it comes to the justification a subject has for believing the 
content of relatively complex explanations. The best explanation a subject 
has for her evidence can, in principle, consist of a large set of claims which 
entail a proposition—the conjunction of those claims—that is not probable 
conditional on the evidence the subject has. While the claims that contribute 
to a possible explanation of the subject’s evidence might be very probable 
(yet short of being certain) on that evidence, the probability of their con- 
junction on that same evidence can be much lower; possibly lower than 0.5. 
Yet, given the above considerations, if a subject is justified in believing each 
claim that contributes to a possible explanation of her evidence and their 
conjunction is available to her as a logical consequence of those claims, she 
should be justified in believing their conjunction as well. This problem is 
illustrated by the Preface Paradox put forward by Makinson (1965): 


Preface Paradox: Sam has written a book concerning the French 
Revolution. This book contains a large number of sincerely asserted 
claims concerning this historical event each of which was carefully 
examined by Sam. Sam is presently writing the preface of the book and, 
in that preface, sincerely claims that he is bound to have made some 
mistakes in his book concerning the French Revolution and that he wel- 
comes any criticisms and comments concerning shortcomings found in 


his book. 


This case presents us with a paradox because Sam appears to be holding 
beliefs that are inconsistent. Sam sincerely claims, in the preface of the 
book, that he is bound to have made some mistakes in his book—i.e., that 
at least one of the claims made in the body of the book is false. Yet, he 
believes every claim concerning the French Revolution made in the body of 
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the book. In addition, Sam’s evidence appears to support holding a set of 
inconsistent beliefs. Every claim made in the body of the book concerning 
the French Revolution has been carefully examined by Sam. Yet, it is very 
probable on Sam’s overall evidence that at least one of those claims is false. 
But, how can Sam’s evidence support believing every claim made in the 
body of his book and, at the same time, justify believing that at least one of 
those claims is false? 

Given J-Explanationism, Sam cannot, in fact, be justified in believing 
every claim made in the body of the book concerning the French Revolution 
and at the same time what is written in the preface. This is due to the fact 
that the best explanation he has for his overall evidence cannot be logi- 
cally inconsistent. Such an explanation would not even qualify as a possible 
explanation of his overall evidence. It is possible that what is written in the 
preface follows logically from a possible explanation of a portion of Sam’s 
evidence—e.g., from the proposition that every book written by fallible sub- 
jects is bound to contain some mistakes. But the proposition expressed in 
the preface and the propositions expressed in the body of the book cannot 
all be part of the best explanation Sam has for his overall evidence. Either 
the best explanation of Sam’s overall evidence is the one containing the 
claims made in the body of his book as well as their conjunction or it is the 
one containing the proposition expressed in the preface of the book. 

Because of the explanatory merits of the account of the French Revolution 
presented in the body of Sam’s book, it is reasonable to think that the best 
explanation Sam has for his overall evidence is actually the one presented 
in the body of the book. After all, Sam carefully examined each of those 
claims in light of the historical evidence he managed to gather. But it is also 
reasonable to think that Sam is justified in believing that the chance that 
the body of the book contains at least one mistake is high and therefore to 
interpret what is written in the preface as the expression of a proposition 
concerning the objective chance of finding mistakes in the body of the book. 
Note that the proposition ‘there is a high chance that the body of my book 
contains at least one mistake’ is not inconsistent with the claims made in the 
body of the book as their conjunction does not concern the chance of some 
proposition being true. From p alone one cannot deduce a proposition of 
the form ‘there is a chance c that p’ and therefore p cannot, on its own, be 
inconsistent with the proposition ‘there is a chance c that p’ even if c turns 
out to be very low.’ Thus, given J-Explanationism, nothing prevents Sam’s 
evidence from supporting believing both the conjunction of the claims made 
in the body of his book and that there is a high chance that at least one of 
the conjuncts is false. 

Yet, while this explains how Sam can be justified in believing a set of 
consistent propositions that takes into account the high probability that 
his book contains at least one mistake, the intuition that there is something 
deeply irrational about such a set of beliefs might persist. If a subject’s evi- 
dence supports the conclusion that the chance of p being false is high, how 
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can that subject be justified, given that very evidence, in believing that p is 
true? One way to diffuse this worry is to outline that, by stipulation, Sam’s 
evidence does not point to the falsity of any particular claim made in the 
body of his book even if it supports believing that the chance of one of those 
claims being false is high. On the contrary, because of the explanatory mer- 
its of the account presented in the book, Sam’s evidence points to the truth 
of each of those particular claims. This should help explain why there is 
nothing problematic with Sam believing their conjunction while, at the same 
time, believing that the chance of their conjunction being false is high. As 
Poston (2014, pp. 101-102) notes, the fact that, given Sam’s evidence, the 
chance of at least one of the claims made in the body of his book being false 
is high is irrelevant when it comes to the justification he has for believing 
the account of the French Revolution presented in the book. Sam’s justifica- 
tion for endorsing this account depends on its ability to explain the evidence 
he acquired and, given the explanatory merits of this account, Sam has no 
reason to believe that any of those particular claims is false. 


1.4. Statistical Evidence and Beliefs about the Future 


The problem illustrated by the Preface Paradox is related to another type 
of challenge faced by explanationist approaches of evidential support. 
According to Byerly (2013), such approaches are unable to account for the 
justification a subject has for holding beliefs concerning the future. This is 
because propositions about the future cannot explain past and present evi- 
dence. To illustrate this problem, Byerly considers the following case: 


Golfer: Suppose I’m on the golf course on a sunny, calm day. My put- 
ting stroke has been working for me most of the day, and I’m now on 
the sixteenth green. It’s not a long putt—just six feet. I’m fairly confi- 
dent. I rotate my shoulders, pulling the putter back, and then accelerate 
through the ball. It rolls toward the cup. The speed looks good. The line 
looks on. Yes, I believe it’s going in! 

(2013, p. 235) 


The golfer’s evidence consists, presumably, of his present observation of the 
golf ball rolling toward the cup and of his past observations of golf balls 
rolling toward a cup in similar circumstances. As the claim that the ball will 
go into the cup cannot explain his past and present observations, such a case 
appears to represent a problem for explanationist approaches of evidential 
support. 

However, as noted in the previous section, J-Explanationism is not com- 
mitted to the claim that only propositions contributing to the explanation 
of a subject’s evidence can be part of an explanation of her evidence. This 
account, therefore, has the resources to handle at least some versions of the 
Golfer case. Suppose, for instance, that the golfer observed that all the golf 
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balls that have rolled toward the cup in circumstances C have gone into 
the cup and that he is now observing that the golf ball is rolling toward the 
cup in circumstances C. In this configuration of the case, the best explana- 
tion the golfer has for his evidence plausibly includes the generalization ‘all 
golf balls rolling toward the cup in circumstances C go into the cup’ and 
the proposition ‘the golf ball is currently rolling toward the cup in circum- 
stances C.’ The generalization, if true, would explain why all the observed 
golf balls rolling toward the cup in circumstances C have gone into the cup. 
Now, if the best explanation that the golfer has for his evidence includes 
these two propositions, the proposition ‘the ball will go into the cup’ can 
also be available to the golfer as part of the best explanation he has for his 
evidence and, as a result, the golfer’s past and present evidence can support 
believing that the ball will go into the cup. 

Other configurations of the case are, nevertheless, more difficult to han- 
dle. If the golfer observed that most but not all of the golf balls that have 
rolled toward the cup in circumstances C have gone into the cup, the gen- 
eralization ‘all golf balls rolling toward the cup in circumstances C go into 
the cup’ can obviously not be part of the best explanation he has for his evi- 
dence. To handle such configurations, McCain (2014b, pp. 106-108) con- 
siders three possible strategies and I believe that, if properly articulated, the 
strategy he labels ‘the near neighborhood strategy’ can succeed in answering 
the challenge raised by the Golfer case. 

According to the near neighborhood strategy, while the golfer is not justi- 
fied in believing the proposition ‘the ball will go into the cup’ in the second 
configuration of the case, he is justified in believing a proposition that is in 
the near neighborhood of that proposition: that the ball will probably go 
into the cup. This is because, the proposition ‘the ball will probably go into 
the cup’ instead of the proposition ‘the ball will go into the cup’ is a logical 
consequence of the best explanation the golfer has for his evidence. Let me 
suppose, with McCain (2014b, p. 107), that in the second configuration 
of the case the best explanation the golfer has for his evidence includes the 
propositions ‘most golf balls rolling toward the cup in circumstances C go 
into the cup’ and ‘the golf ball is currently rolling toward the cup in circum- 
stances C.’ In light of that supposition, it might be reasonable to think that 
the proposition ‘the ball will probably go into the cup’ is available to the 
golfer as a logical consequence of these two propositions and that, there- 
fore, the golfer is justified in believing that the ball will probably go into the 
cup. Yet, as Byerly and Martin (2014, pp. 778-779) rightly point out, a con- 
junction of the form ‘most Fs are Gs and x is an F’ does not entail a proposi- 
tion of the form ‘probably x is a G.’ To see this, consider the following case: 


Olympic Runner: Sally is a woman over 35. Suppose most women over 
35 are unable to run a 6-min mile. Do these claims entail that it is prob- 
able that Sally is unable to run a 6-min mile? They do not. Entailment is 
supposed to be monotonic. If p entails q, then for any r, p ^ r entails q. 
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But, suppose that in addition to being a woman over 35, Sally is a world- 
class Olympic runner, and that almost all world-class Olympic runners 
are able to run 6-min miles. If anything, then, it is likely that she can run 
a 6-min mile. 

(Byerly and Martin, 2014, p. 778) 


Consequently, the golfer cannot be justified in believing that the ball will 
probably go into the cup because the propositions ‘most golf balls rolling 
toward the cup in circumstances C go into the cup’ and ‘the golf ball is roll- 
ing toward the cup in circumstances C’ are part of the best explanation he 
has for his evidence. This, however, does not undermine the viability of the 
near neighborhood strategy, for the propositions which are relevant for this 
strategy to succeed are in fact different from the ones just considered. To 
see why, first note that the term “probably” in the proposition ‘the ball will 
probably go into the cup’ represents the objective chance of some event to 
occur. That is, in the context of the near neighborhood strategy, the propo- 
sition ‘the ball will probably go into the cup’ is equivalent to the proposi- 
tion ‘the chance that the ball will go into the cup is higher than 50%’. 
Accordingly, for the near neighborhood strategy to succeed, what needs to 
be shown is that the best explanation the golfer has for his evidence includes 
some propositions that jointly entail that the chance that the ball will go 
into the cup is higher than 50%.'° 

In the second configuration of the case, the golfer’s evidence consists of 
his observations that most golf balls that have rolled toward the cup in cir- 
cumstances C have gone into the cup and that the ball is currently rolling 
toward the cup in circumstances C. It is therefore plausible that the proposi- 
tion ‘all golf balls rolling toward the cup in circumstances C have a chance 
of going into the cup higher than 50%’ is part of the best explanation the 
golfer has for his evidence. This proposition would surely contribute to 
explain why the golfer observed that the proportion of golf balls that have 
rolled toward the cup in circumstances C and gone into the cup is higher 
than the proportion of golf balls that have rolled toward the cup in the same 
circumstances and not gone into the cup.” Now, if the propositions ‘all golf 
balls rolling toward the cup in circumstances C have a chance of going into 
the cup higher than 50%’ and ‘the golf ball is currently rolling toward the 
cup in circumstances C’ are part of the best explanation the golfer has for 
his evidence, the proposition ‘the chance that the ball will go into the cup 
is higher than 50%’ is a logical consequence of that explanation. As in the 
context of the near neighborhood strategy the proposition ‘the chance that 
the ball will go into the cup is higher than 50%’ is equivalent to the propo- 
sition ‘the ball will probably go into the cup,’ the proposition ‘the ball will 
probably go into the cup’ can be available to the golfer as part of the best 
explanation he has for his evidence. J-Explanationism is thus able to deliver 
the result that the golfer is justified in believing that the ball will probably 
go into the cup. 
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One may, however, find this result ultimately unsatisfying. After all, 
given what the golfer observed in the second configuration of the case, it is 
very probable that the ball will go into the cup. Why think that the golfer 
is only justified in believing that the ball will probably go into the cup? The 
result delivered by J-Explanationism is in fact in accordance with the dis- 
tinction drawn by various philosophers between purely statistical evidence 
and non-statistical evidence. A distinction that is motivated by the apparent 
inability of statistical evidence to support, on its own, a belief concerning 
a non-statistical claim.'® Consider the following situation discussed in the 
literature concerning legal standards of proof: 


Blue Bus: Suppose it is late at night and an individual’s car is hit by a 
bus. This individual cannot identify the bus, but she can establish that 
it is a blue bus, and she can prove as well that 80 percent of the blue 
buses in the city are operated by the Blue Bus Company, that 20 percent 
are operated by the Red Bus Company, and that there are no buses 
in the vicinity except those operated by one of these two companies. 
Moreover, each of the other elements of the case — negligence, causa- 
tion, and, especially, the fact and the extent of the injury — is either 
stipulated or established to a virtual certainty. 

(Schauer, 2003, pp. 81-82) 


The evidence available in this case is purely statistical in that it only con- 
veys information about the proportion of blue buses operated in the city by 
the Blue Bus Company relative to the proportion of blue buses operated in 
the city by the Red Bus Company. In addition, it seems that the individual 
whose car got hit by a bus should not, solely on the basis of the evidence 
available in that case, conclude that the bus that hit her car belongs to the 
Blue Bus Company. She should only believe that the bus that hit her car 
probably belongs to the Blue Bus Company. This is because, while her evi- 
dence makes it probable that the bus that hit her car belongs to the Blue Bus 
Company, she has no evidence that that bus, in particular, belongs to that 
company. Her evidence, so to speak, does not point to the particular bus 
that hit her. As a result, while it may be rational for her to bet that the bus 
responsible for the accident belongs to the Blue Bus Company, her evidence 
is not sufficient, on its own, to warrant the conclusion that the bus respon- 
sible for the accident belongs to that company. In contrast, if a reliable wit- 
ness who saw the accident testifies that the bus responsible for the accident 
belongs to the Blue Bus Company, the testimony of the eyewitness in addi- 
tion to the statistical evidence present in that case could justify believing that 
the bus responsible for the accident belongs to the Blue Bus Company. For 
the testimony could be best explained by the fact that the eyewitness saw 
that the bus responsible for the accident belongs to the Blue Bus Company. 
An explanation which contains, by virtue of entailing it, the proposition ‘the 
bus responsible for the accident belongs to the Blue Bus Company.’ 
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In the second configuration of the Golfer case, the evidence possessed by 
the golfer is also purely statistical with respect to the proposition ‘the ball 
will go into the cup.’ It only conveys information about the proportion of 
golf balls that have rolled toward the cup in circumstances C and gone into 
the cup relative to the proportion of golf balls that have rolled toward the 
cup in the same circumstances and not gone into the cup. Consequently, it 
is reasonable to think that the golfer’s evidence does not support the conclu- 
sion that the particular ball that is currently rolling toward the cup will go 
into the cup. It only warrants the conclusion that that ball will probably go 
into the cup. The distinction between purely statistical evidence and non- 
statistical evidence also sheds light on the Preface Paradox discussed in the 
previous section. Recall that I argued that Sam is justified in believing the 
conjunction of all the claims made in the body of his book. One could nev- 
ertheless reason as follows: as the probability of the proposition ‘at least one 
of the claims made in the body of the book is mistaken’ is higher on Sam’s 
overall evidence than the probability of the conjunction of all the claims 
made in the body of the book, if Sam is justified in believing the conjunc- 
tion of all the claims made in the body of his book, then he should also 
be justified in believing that at least one of those claims is mistaken. More 
generally, if a subject is justified in believing that p and q’s probability on 
that subject’s evidence is higher than p’s probability, it is intuitively correct 
that that subject is also justified in believing that g. Yet, the inability of 
purely statistical evidence to justify, on its own, believing a non-statistical 
claim shows that such a reasoning is flawed. In the Preface Paradox, Sam’s 
evidence is purely statistical with respect to the proposition ‘at least one of 
the claims made in the body of the book is mistaken.’ For this reason, even 
if that proposition’s probability is higher on his evidence than the prob- 
ability of the conjunction of all the claims made in the body of his book, his 
evidence does not support believing that the body of his book contains at 
least one mistaken claim. Sam’s evidence supports, at most, believing that 
this is probably the case. 

Generally, if a subject’s evidence can be adequately conceived of as what 
is in need of an explanation for that subject, one should not expect purely 
statistical evidence to support, on its own, believing non-statistical claims. 
Such evidence is to be explained in terms of statistical claims that concern 
the chance of some event to occur. This is not to say, of course, that all the 
evidence that a subject can possess in support of claims about the future 
is purely statistical. If the best explanation a subject has for her evidence 
entails a non-probabilistic claim about the future, that subject’s evidence 
supports believing that an event will occur. Moreover, note that this con- 
dition can be satisfied even if the best explanation a subject has for her 
evidence does not include a universally quantified proposition as in the first 
configuration of the Golfer case. To see why, suppose for instance that an 
individual is waiting for a shop to open and that someone passing by tells 
her that the shop will open at 9 a.m. If the individual has no particular 
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reason to suspect that that person is lying to her or that she is not in a posi- 
tion to know that the shop will open at 9 a.m., it seems that she is justified 
in believing that the shop will open at 9 a.m. on the basis of that person’s 
testimony. The best explanation she has for that person’s testimony is that 
the person who told her that the shop will open at 9 a.m. knows that it will 
open at 9 a.m. and as this proposition entails the proposition ‘the shop will 
open at 9 a.m.’, her evidence can, in principle, support believing that the 
shop will open at 9 a.m. 


1.5. Justification and Improbable Beliefs 


The discussion of the Preface Paradox and the Golfer case could be taken to 
support the conclusion that probabilistic considerations have no central role 
when it comes to determining whether a subject has justification for believ- 
ing a proposition. Regarding the Preface Paradox, I argued that Sam’s evi- 
dence can support believing the conjunction of the propositions expressed in 
the body of his book even if that conjunction’s probability, conditional on 
Sam’s evidence, is low. Regarding the Golfer case, I argued that the golfer’s 
evidence, in the second configuration of that case, does not support believ- 
ing that the ball will go into the cup even if that proposition’s probability 
conditional on his past and present evidence is high. This naturally suggests 
that probabilistic considerations have no justificatory import. Yet, such a 
conclusion deserves a more careful examination. Consider the following 
situation: 


Investigation: Imagine that Sally is the lead detective on an investiga- 
tion of a burglary. She typically uses an eight-step investigative proce- 
dure for crimes of this sort and this procedure involves gathering and 
analyzing multiple kinds of evidence—-physical evidences, forensic evi- 
dences, testimonial evidences, psychological evidences, circumstantial 
evidences, and so on. Sally is now mid-way through her investigative 
procedure, having completed four of the eight steps. She has gathered 
and analyzed the appropriate evidence for these four steps, but has not 
yet gathered or analyzed evidence that may or may not arise during 
the final four steps. The list of suspects with which Sally began has 
been narrowed, and there is one very promising suspect in particular 
named Jeremy. In fact, the claim ‘Jeremy committed the burglary’ (call 
this the Jeremy hypothesis) is the best explanation available to Sally 
for all of the evidence she currently has obtained through the first four 
steps. There are multiple witnesses locating someone who fits Jeremy’s 
description at the scene of the crime at the time at which it was commit- 
ted. Some drug paraphernalia like that which Jeremy commonly uses to 
feed his drug habit was found at the scene of the crime. Jeremy seems 
to display a sense of satisfaction or gladness about the robbery. His 
bank account reflects a deposit shortly after the incident. Other current 
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suspects, while not ruled out, do not fit the evidence Sally currently has 
anywhere nearly as well as Jeremy does. The Jeremy hypothesis is the 
best available explanation for the evidence Sally currently has and it is 
a very good explanation of that evidence. 

(Byerly and Martin, 2014, p. 783) 


Byerly and Martin add that it often happened to Sally that, after completing 
the last steps of her investigation procedure, a new suspect emerged that bet- 
ter fitted the evidence she had gathered. Given this additional information, 
they conclude, rightly it seems, that mid-way through her investigative pro- 
cedure, Sally is not justified in believing that Jeremy committed the burglary, 
although the proposition ‘Jeremy committed the burglary’ is part of what 
could best explain the evidence she has. 

How is such a case supposed to be handled if one endorses a view such 
as J-Explanationism? According to McCain (2015, 2017, 2018) the Jeremy 
hypothesis is not the best explanation Sally has for her overall evidence mid- 
way through her investigative procedure. While it might be the best one she 
has for a portion of her evidence, it is not the best explanation she has for 
her overall evidence. Mid-way through her investigative procedure, a more 
general explanation containing the proposition ‘some, as yet unknown, sus- 
pect committed the burglary’ explains Sally’s overall evidence better than 
the Jeremy hypothesis. This is because, while a portion of Sally’s evidence is 
best explained by the Jeremy hypothesis, another portion consists of strong 
inductive evidence for the claim that the best explanation Sally has for the 
evidence she has acquired so far is not the correct one. 

This line of answer to the challenge raised by the case Byerly and Martin 
offer is, however, problematic. First, as Byerly and Martin (2016) and 
myself (2017) point out, it is not clear that an explanation containing the 
proposition ‘some, as yet unknown, suspect committed the burglary’ is bet- 
ter qua explanation than the Jeremy hypothesis once Sally’s overall evidence 
is considered. The fact that some, as yet unknown, suspect committed the 
burglary could not explain Sally’s past experience of investigations. In addi- 
tion, it is a poor explanation of the evidence Sally gathered during the first 
four steps of her investigative procedure. 

Second, in light of the considerations put forward in the previous sec- 
tions, one should not expect Sally’s past experience of investigations to sup- 
port the conclusion, mid-way through the investigative procedure, that the 
Jeremy hypothesis is not the correct explanation of the evidence she has 
gathered. In fact, there seems to be no substantial difference between Sally’s 
situation and Sam’s situation in the Preface Paradox. Sally’s overall evidence 
appears to support believing at most that the Jeremy hypothesis is probably 
not the correct explanation of the evidence she has gathered so far. As a 
matter of fact, if Sam’s evidence can support believing at the same time the 
conjunction of all the claims made in the body of his book and that at least 
one of those claims is probably mistaken, there is no principled reason for 
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denying that Sally’s evidence, mid-way through her investigative procedure, 
can support believing that Jeremy committed the burglary. Yet, when it 
comes to the Investigation case, this result appears unacceptable. Intuitively, 
Sally ought to complete her investigative procedure before arriving at any 
definitive conclusion regarding the culprit. 1°20 


1.6. Concluding Remarks 


According to J-Explanationism, the view of evidential support that has been 
examined in the present chapter, a subject’s evidence does not simply consist 
of what she has to go on in arriving at a view in the sense of being a sign that 
a particular view is correct. A subject’s evidence consists of what is standing 
in need of being explained for that subject and explanatory considerations 
are therefore crucial when it comes to determining whether a subject is justi- 
fied in believing certain claims. It does not follow, however, that a subject’s 
evidence can support believing a proposition only insofar as that proposi- 
tion is available to her as part of an explanation of her evidence. For, as I 
argued, J-Explanationism is best understood as aiming at elucidating the 
nature of the justification a subject has for believing claims whose content 
goes beyond what is manifest to her given the (immediate) justification she 
has for believing what is manifest to her. 

Several challenges raised against explanationist approaches of evidential 
support have been examined and the discussion that followed showed that 
the results delivered by J-Explanationism in cases taken to be problematic 
for such approaches are in line with an independently plausible distinction 
between purely statistical evidence and non-statistical evidence. This is not to 
say, however, that the results delivered by J-Explanationism are all intuitively 
acceptable. Cases such as the Investigation suggest that J-Explanationism, in 
its present form, fails to capture something important concerning evidential 
support and, as a result, should not be endorsed without further examination. 


Notes 


1 As Williamson (2000, pp. 194-200) emphasizes, only propositions or facts bear 
rational relations to other propositions and, in what follows, I will work under 
the assumption that evidence is best conceived of as being propositional. 

2 See also Conee and Feldman (1985, 2004, 2011) for a notable defense of the 
view that facts about the justificatory status of a subject’s beliefs supervene on 
facts about that subject’s evidence. 

3 See for instance Firth (1978), Conee and Feldman (1985), and Pryor (2004). 

4 While this view constitutes a starting point rather than something I wish to 
directly argue for, the considerations put forward in this book speak, I believe, in 
favor of the conclusion that adopting such a perspective is fitted when it comes 
to elucidating philosophically important notions such as doxastic justification, 
understanding, and knowledge. 

5 Regarding the role of abductive inferences in scientific contexts, see McMullin 
(1992) and Lipton (2004). Regarding the role of such inferences in everyday 
contexts see Harman (1965) and Adler (1994). 
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See Lombrozo and Carey (2006), Douven and Verbrugge (2010), and Lombrozo 
and Gwynne (2014). 

In the present context, the question as to whether there are really distinct types 
of explanations will be left open. 

Note that the best explanation a subject has for her evidence consists of the 
best explanation among the potential explanations of her evidence where H is 
a potential explanation of some evidence whenever H would explain that evi- 
dence. As a result, the best explanation a subject has for her evidence does not 
necessarily consist of the set of true propositions that actually explains that evi- 
dence—i.e., a correct explanation of the evidence. 

Conee (2020) actually takes this particular problem to be fatal to the view he 
previously defended. 

Proponents of explanationist approaches of evidential support such as Conee 
and Feldman (2008) or McCain (2014a) take such approaches to be closely 
related to an internalist conception of justification. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that a subject’s ability to reflect on e need not presuppose an ability to 
gain access to her evidence on the basis of reflection alone. Even if the subject’s 
evidence is not reflectively accessible to her, she can reflect on that evidence once 
she has gained an empirical access to it. In Chapter 6, I will return to the question 
of the type of access a subject has to whatever constitutes her evidence. For now, 
it is sufficient to note that J-Explanationism need not be understood as being 
committed to the claim that for a subject to be justified in believing p given some 
evidence e, e needs to be reflectively accessible to her. 

See Lehrer (1974) for similar counter-examples to explanationist views of evi- 
dential support. 

See Poston (2014) who makes similar observations regarding his own account of 
evidential support and McCain (2013, 2014a) who extends his account of eviden- 
tial support to relations of logical consequences in light of such considerations. 
This allows J-Explanationism to avoid the Expertise Objection raised by Conee 
(2020, p. 77). This objection is based on the thought that expert explanations 
often don’t contain the commonsense propositions that we take ourselves to be 
justified in believing although they are better, qua explanations, than the ones 
containing those propositions. Conee considers a case in which a subject has 
two explanations for why she feels pain in her wrist. One explanation, which 
is correct, states that a splash of hot water scalded her wrist. The other, also 
correct, explains the pain at a cellular level. In Conee’s view, because the second 
explanation is better than the first, an explanationist view of evidential support 
cannot account for the fact that the subject is justified in believing that a splash 
of hot water scalded her wrist. Yet, it is not clear that the two explanations 
can really be regarded as rival explanations. This is because it is plausible that 
the second explanation also contains the commonsense proposition by way of 
entailing it. 

See Dellsén (2018, 2019) for a defense of that claim. 

Let me insist on the fact that I am considering here a proposition about the 
objective chance of p being true and not a proposition that concerns p’s eviden- 
tial probability. 

Let me emphasize that for that strategy to succeed, it does not have to be the case 
that the chance that the ball will go into the cup actually is higher than 50%. It is 
sufficient that the golfer’s evidence supports believing that that chance is higher 
than 50%. 

One might object that an explanation containing the proposition ‘most golf 
balls rolling toward the cup in circumstances C have a chance of going into the 
cup (significantly) higher than 50%’ is an equally good explanation of the golf- 
er’s observations. After all, this proposition could also contribute to explain 
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why the golfer observed that most golf balls that have rolled toward the cup 
in circumstances C have gone into the cup. Yet, note that this constitutes an 
objection only if the proposition ‘most golf balls rolling toward the cup in 
circumstances C have a chance of going into the cup (significantly) higher than 
50%’ entails that a minority of the golf balls rolling toward the cup in circum- 
stances C have a chance of going into the cup lower than 50%. Otherwise, this 
proposition is equivalent to the proposition ‘all golf balls rolling toward the 
cup in circumstances C have a chance of going into the cup higher than 50%’. 
It is, however, doubtful that an explanation which entails that a minority of the 
golf balls rolling toward the cup in circumstances C have a chance of going into 
the cup lower than 50% is an equally good explanation of the golfer’s evidence. 
If the golfer simply observed that most golf balls that have rolled toward the 
cup in circumstances C have gone into the cup, there is no reason to suppose 
that a minority of golf balls rolling toward the cup in those circumstances have 
a chance of going into the cup lower than 50%. An explanation stating that all 
golf balls rolling toward the cup in those circumstances have a chance of going 
into the cup higher than 50% is by far the simplest explanation of the golfer’s 
observations. 

18 While many philosophers support drawing such a distinction, there is no agree- 
ment among them concerning the features that make some evidence non-statisti- 
cal as opposed to statistical. For possible accounts of non-statistical evidence see: 
Cohen (1977), Thomson (1986), Dant (1989), Enoch, Spectre, and Fisher (2012), 
Smith (2016, 2018), and Blome-Tillmann (2017). For explanation-based accounts 
of non-statistical evidence see Pardo and Allen (2008) and Belkoniene (2019). 

19 McCain (2018, p. 67) considers another strategy to handle cases such as the one 
offered by Byerly and Martin which amounts to claiming that while the Jeremy 
hypothesis might be the best explanation Sally has for her overall evidence, that 
explanation is not good enough for Sally’s evidence to support believing that 
Jeremy committed the burglary. While this strategy is available to proponents of 
explanationist approaches of evidential support, it raises the question as to why 
the Jeremy hypothesis is not good enough and the only answer here seems to be 
that it is not probable enough given Sally’s overall evidence. Consequently, this 
strategy does not spare explanationists from providing a precise account of the 
justificatory import of probabilistic considerations and of their precise connec- 
tion with explanatory considerations. 

20 See Appley and Stoutenburg (2017) for a similar objection against explanationist 
views of evidential support. 
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2 The Distance from Truth 


2.1. Two Hypotheses 


The Investigation case raised an important question concerning the justifica- 
tory import of probabilistic considerations. Mid-way through her investiga- 
tive procedure, Sally does not appear to be justified in believing that Jeremy 
committed the burglary even if that proposition is available to her as part 
of the best explanation she has for the evidence she gathered. The reason, 
it seems, is that while being part of the best explanation of Sally’s overall 
evidence, that proposition is not probable conditional on her evidence. But, 
how can this explain why Sally is not justified in believing that Jeremy com- 
mitted the burglary if, in the Preface Paradox, the fact that the conjunc- 
tion of all the claims made by Sam in the body of his book is not probable 
on his evidence does not prevent him from being justified in believing that 
conjunction? 

To resolve this apparent tension, it is necessary to take a step back and 
examine the connection between explanatory considerations and the truth 
of the explanations a subject has for her evidence in more detail. If one 
abstracts from the results delivered by J-Explanationism in the cases consid- 
ered in the previous chapter and brackets this account of evidential support 
for now, why should one think that explanatory considerations are closely 
connected to the truth of an explanation’s content? 

Explanatory considerations, as already noted, are related to the virtues 
of an explanation. They are considerations of the sort “H, would explain 
why e better than H, would, if true.” As the virtues of an explanation are 
properties that are possessed in relation to a body of evidence that stands in 
need of an explanation, it is reasonable to think that explanatory considera- 
tions can shed light on what a body of evidence is evidence for. Yet, such a 
conclusion needs to be accounted for. What is precisely the relation between 
the virtues of some explanation and the truth of its content-parts? A first 
possible answer is that explanatory considerations are a good yet fallible 
guide to estimate the probability of some claim on the available evidence. 
In other words, explanatory considerations can shed light on what a body 
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of evidence is evidence for insofar as they are a good guide to estimate the 
probability of some hypothesis on that body of evidence.? 

Yet, in light of the considerations put forward in the previous chapter, 
I believe that such an answer should be rejected. First, if explanatory con- 
siderations are merely a good guide to estimate the probability of some 
claim on the available evidence, it is not clear why the available evidence 
should be conceived of as what is in need of an explanation for a subject. 
Evidential support, according to this hypothesis, is fundamentally a matter 
of probabilistic considerations as philosophers such as Foley (1992, 2009) 
would have it. Second, explanatory considerations and probabilistic con- 
siderations can come apart. As outlined in the previous chapter, a claim 
can be part of the best explanation a subject has for her evidence without 
being probable conditional on that evidence. Inversely, a claim can be prob- 
able on the available evidence without being part of the best explanation 
one has for that evidence. Consider for instance a subject who just bought 
a lottery ticket. If her evidence includes the proposition that the lottery is 
fair and involves 10,000 tickets, the claim ‘I am holding a losing ticket’ is 
very probable on her evidence. However, this proposition is not part of an 
explanation of her evidence. 

Here, I intend to develop an alternative hypothesis—the truthlikeness 
hypothesis—that, I will argue, is both plausible and able to shed light on 
the account of evidential support put forward in the previous chapter. To 
the question “what is the relation between the virtues of some explanation 
and the truth of its content-parts?” let me offer the following answer: the 
explanatory virtues of an explanation H of e reflect H’s relative closeness to 
the truth about e. This in the sense that the best explanation a subject has 
for e can be expected, given e, to be closer to the whole truth than any other 
explanation of e available to the subject. This hypothesis differs from the 
one just considered in that it relies on the notion of closeness to the whole 
truth or truthlikeness as this notion is standardly referred to. The whole 
truth can be conceived of as the most informative true theory expressible in 
a language about a given domain. Consequently, it provides, as a theory, 
the best possible answer to the question “why is e the case?” Now, if H—a 
potential explanation of e—is better, qua explanation, than H, it is prima 
facie plausible that H,’s explanatory virtues reflect its relative closeness to 
the theory that provides the best possible answer to the question “why is e 
the case?”—i.e., its relative closeness to the whole truth. This is because H, 
being better, qua explanation, than H, just means that H, would provide a 
better answer to the question “why is e the case?” than H. would, if true.” 

Before examining the notion of truthlikeness in more detail, let me offer 
some clarifications. First, the truthlikeness hypothesis concerns the expected 
truthlikeness of an explanation and not its actual truthlikeness. It does not 
state that the best explanation a subject has for e is actually more truthlike 
than the other explanations of e available to her. Instead, according to this 
hypothesis, the best explanation a subject has for e can be expected, given 
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e, to be more truthlike than the other explanations of e available to her. 
The notion of expectation I am relying on here is an epistemic one and can 
be understood in terms of propositionally justified belief. Accordingly, the 
claim that H can be expected, given e, to be more truthlike than any other 
explanations of e available to a subject, amounts to the claim that e supports 
believing that H is more truthlike than any other explanations of e available 
to that subject.’ Second, the truthlikeness hypothesis concerns the expected 
relative truthlikeness of an explanation and not its expected absolute degree 
of truthlikeness. The whole truth provides the best possible answer to the 
question “why is e the case?” But the information it contains goes far beyond 
facts pertaining to the explanation of e. For this reason, the best explanation 
a subject has for e might be expected to share only a little amount of content 
with the whole truth. That is, while the best explanation a subject has for e 
can, given e, be expected to be more truthlike than the other explanations of 
e available to her, it might, at the same time, be expected to be far from the 
whole truth. Similar considerations apply to the notion of probability. The 
fact that the best explanation a subject has for e can be expected to be more 
truthlike than the other explanations available to her does not entail that 
that explanation is probable conditional on e. The notions of probability 
and truthlikeness differ quite importantly as it will become clear. 


2.2. Truthlikeness, Theories, and Relevant Consequences 


Popper (1963) was the first to offer a precise rendering of the notion of 
truthlikeness.* To that end, he distinguishes the truth-content of a theory 
from its falsity-content. A theory H’s content, written C(H), is taken by 
Popper to consist of the set of propositions logically entailed by H and its 
truth-content C(H)., a subset of C(H), is defined as the set of H’s true logical 
consequences. For its part, H’s falsity-content C(H),, also a subset of C(H), 
is defined as the set of H’s false logical consequences. Given the distinction 
between these two subsets of C(H), Popper is able to articulate the idea 
that if H is true—that is, if C(H), = {¢}—something can still be said, given 
H’s truth-content C(H),, about that theory’s closeness to the whole truth. 
Likewise, if H is false—if C(H),. + {¢}—something can still be said about that 
theory’s closeness to the whole truth given both its truth-content C(H)„ and 
its falsity-content C(H),. Whether H is true or false, C(H).,. and C(H), allow 
determining whether H is more truthlike than another theory, provided that 
the two theories are comparable. 

Popper (1963, p. 233) formulates two disjunctively sufficient conditions 
for a theory H, to be more truthlike than another theory H,. For H, to be 
more truthlike than H, the truth-content of H, (but not its falsity-content) 
must be a proper subset of H,’s truth-content or the falsity-content of H, 
(but not its truth-content) must be a proper subset of H.’s falsity-content. 
Popper’s definition can be formally represented as follows, where H, being 
more truthlike than H, is written H, >, H;: 
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P-Truthlikeness: H, >, H, iff: 


(i) C(H), c C(H)), and C(H), c C(H),, or 


i i j 
(ii) C(H), c C(H), and C(H), c C(H), 
While the fundamental idea underlying P-Truthlikeness—namely that a 
theory’s truthlikeness depends on the content it shares or does not share 
with the whole truth—is both reasonable and prima facie plausible, this 
account has proven to be severely flawed. Tichý (1974) and Miller (1974) 
independently showed that P-Truthlikeness entails that no false theory can 
be more truthlike than any other false theory. This consequence is highly 
problematic as it shows that P-Truthlikeness cannot allow clarifying what 
it takes for a potential, yet incorrect, explanation of e to be more truthlike 
than another potential explanation of e. 

Several philosophers argue that the Tichý-Miller paradox results primar- 
ily from the fact that, given Popper’s conception of a theory’s content, any 
of its logical consequences is deemed relevant to determine its truthlikeness.° 
As Schurz and Weingartner (2010, p. 425) outline, if a true proposition p is 
part of C(H) and a false proposition q is part of it too, then the false conse- 
quence p A q is also part of it and, therefore, H’s truthlikeness also depends 
on p A q. Yet, p A q is merely a repetition of two of H’s content-parts. 
Likewise, if the true proposition p is part of C(H) while the proposition ar 
is not, then the true proposition pV ~r is also part of C(H). However, pV ar 
is only an arbitrary disjunctive weakening of p and can hardly be regarded 
as part of H’s semantic content. As Gemes (2007, p. 295) points out, if one 
regards pV-r as part of H’s content when p is and ~r is not, one thereby 
commits to the view that part of H’s content is confirmed when new evi- 
dence confirming that ~r is acquired. Yet, such a view is quite implausible 
for H does not, in fact, say anything about ~ar. These considerations suggest 
that the very weakness of P-Truthlikeness is the notion of content which it 
depends on. According to this account, a theory’s truthlikeness depends on 
some of its logical consequences that are either only repetitions of some of 
its content-parts or arbitrary consequences of some of its content-parts. 

Various proposals have been made to overcome the weakness of Popper’s 
account. Here, I will focus on Schurz and Weingartner’s (2010) proposal 
that has proven to have satisfying results compared to other solutions devel- 
oped in the same spirit and which is paradigmatic of a range of solutions 
that are illuminating for the hypothesis under examination. They (2010, p. 
426) propose to conceive of the content of a theory H as its class of relevant 
elementary consequences, written E(H). The class of H’s relevant conse- 
quences is defined as follows, for any proposition p such that p € C(H):” 


Relevant Consequence: p is a relevant consequence of H iff no propo- 
sitional variable in p can be replaced on some of its occurrences by an 
arbitrary new variable salva validitate of the entailment H F p. 
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This definition excludes from the class of consequences which H’s truthlike- 
ness depends on any arbitrary logical consequences of H, such as arbitrary 
disjunctive weakening of H’s content-parts. As to the definition of H’s ele- 
ments, it excludes from the class of consequences any repetitions of H’s 
logical consequences by decomposing H’s consequences into their shortest 
conjunctive parts, where p, is shorter than p, just in case p, is a well-formed 
formula that contains fewer logical operators than p,. H’s elementary con- 
sequences are defined as follows, for any proposition p such that p € C(H): 


Element: p is an element of H iff p is not logically equivalent to a con- 
junction p, A...A p, (n = 1) in which each p, is shorter than p.* 


Schurz and Weingartner thus propose to represent the semantic content of 
a theory only by its relevant and elementary consequences. As they (2010, 
p. 427) demonstrate, E(H) is logically equivalent to the theory H and is, 
therefore, able to represent its entire informational content. It is, however, 
important to note that one does not need to commit to the specific defini- 
tions offered by Schurz and Weingartner to accept the idea that a theo- 
ry’s content should be represented as its class of relevant and elementary 
consequences. While the results of Schurz and Weingartner’s proposal are 
satisfying for propositional logic, Gemes (2007, pp. 304-305) shows that 
it has unwelcome consequences when applied to higher-order logics and 
offers an alternative proposal that avoids those consequences. Hence, while 
Schurz and Weingartner’s approach is well-suited for my present purpose, 
other definitions of a theory’s class of relevant elements might ultimately be 
deemed preferable.’ 

Based on the definition of a theory’s class of relevant elements they offer, 
Schurz and Weingartner define what it takes for a theory to be more truth- 
like than another comparable theory as follows, where E(H), is the class 
of H’s true relevant elements and E(H), its class of false relevant elements: 


SW-Truthlikeness: H, >, H, iff: 


(i) E(H,); F E(H,).. and EH); K E(H)), and E(H)), F E(H,),, or 


(ii) E(H,), F E(H), and E(H,),  E(H,), and E(H), H E(H),.° 
Before examining how this definition helps in clarifying the hypothesis under 
examination, let me come back to the notion of an explanation’s content. 
In the previous chapter, I argued that J-Explanationism is not committed 
to the claim that for p to be part of an explanation H, p has to contribute 
to the explanation of e. In particular, I endorsed Popper’s conception of an 
explanation’s content and claimed that a proposition p can be part of H 
by virtue of the logical relation it bears to some of H’s content-parts which 
themselves contribute to the explanation of e. Yet, the above considerations 
show that such a conception of an explanation’s content is not a plausible 
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one. Arbitrary consequences of some of H’s content-parts cannot them- 
selves be regarded as being part of H’s content although they are entailed by 
some of H’s content-parts. As a result, I will henceforth restrict H’s content 
to the class of H’s relevant elementary consequences. As just noted, E(H) is 
sufficient to represent H’s entire informational content. It should be clear, 
however, that conceiving of H’s content in such a way does not commit one 
to the claim that p can be available to a subject as part of an explanation 
H only if p is a member of E(H). Indeed, the availability condition involved 
in J-Explanationism is not itself dependent on any specific conception of an 
explanation’s content. Even if H’s content is conceived of as H’s class of 
relevant elements, a proposition which is not itself part of E(H) can be avail- 
able to a subject as part of H by virtue of being available to her as a logical 
consequence of some members of E(H). 


2.3. Evidential Support and Expected Truthlikeness 


By defining the relative truthlikeness of a theory in terms of its true and false 
relevant and elementary consequences, SW-Truthlikeness shows how expec- 
tations for the relative truthlikeness of a theory amount to expectations for 
the truth or falsity of that theory’s content. According to SW-Truthlikeness, 
a theory H, is more truthlike than another theory H, if and only if H,’s 
class of true relevant elements (but not its class of false relevant elements) 
exceeds H.’s class of true relevant elements, or H:s class of false relevant 
elements (but not its class of true relevant elements) exceeds H,’s class of 
false relevant elements." Consequently if H, given e, can be expected to be 
more truthlike than H, then either H,’s class of true relevant elements (but 
not its class of false relevant elements) can be expected to exceed H,’s class 
of true relevant elements, or H,’s class of false relevant elements (but not its 
class of true relevant elements) can be expected to exceed H,’s class of false 
relevant elements. 

What still needs to be specified when it comes to the hypothesis under 
examination are the conditions under which the best explanation a subject 
has for e can be expected, given e, to be more truthlike than the other poten- 
tial explanations she has by virtue of containing the true proposition p. This 
for any proposition p such that p is part of the best explanation a subject 
has for e in the sense specified at the end of the previous section. Indeed, 
it is only once those conditions have been specified that the truthlikeness 
hypothesis, understood in light of SW-Truthlikeness, can shed light on the 
general account of evidential support discussed in the previous chapter. 

Under the assumption that p is part of a potential explanation H, of e, H, 
can be expected, given e, to be more truthlike than another potential expla- 
nation H, of e because it contains the true proposition p only if two condi- 
tions are satisfied. First, p’s probability conditional on e has to be higher 
than ap’s probability conditional on e. The reason for this is that unless p 
is probable conditional on e, H,’s class of true relevant elements cannot be 
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expected, given e, to contain the proposition p. Second, it has to be the case 
that H,’s class of true relevant elements can be expected, given e, to exceed 
H.’s class of true relevant elements by virtue of containing p. 

In order for the second condition to be satisfied, p has to be distinctive of 
H,’s semantic content relative to H. That is to say, p has to be a consequence 
of H, but not a consequence of H,. To see why, suppose that H, entails the 
propositions p and q, while H, only entails q. In such a case, H; s class of 
true relevant elements cannot exceed Hs class of true relevant elements 
by virtue of containing q as that proposition is also part of H?s semantic 
content. In contrast, H,’s class of true relevant elements can exceed Hs 
class of true relevant elements by virtue of containing p as p is not part of 
Hs semantic content. This generalizes to any set of potential explanations 
available to a subject at a given time. Let {H, ... H,} be that set and H, be 
the best explanation of that set such that n > 2 and 1 <i < n. If H, can be 
expected to be more truthlike than any other member of that set, then for 
each explanation H, member of that set such that  # i, H, can be expected 
to be more truthlike than H;. But, for each potential explanation H, H, can 
only be expected to be more truthlike than H, by virtue of containing the 
true proposition p if p is distinctive of H,’s semantic content relative to H’s 
semantic content. Consequently, H, can only be expected to be more truth- 
like than the other explanation members of that set by virtue of containing, 
among other propositions, the true proposition p if p is a consequence of 
H, but is not a consequence of at least one of the other members of the set. 

The best explanation a subject has for e can thus be expected, given e, to 
be more truthlike than the other potential explanations the subject has by 
virtue of containing the true proposition p only if p satisfies two conditions. 
First, p has to be probable conditional on e. Second, p has to be distinctive 
of that explanation’s content relative to the other potential explanations 
available to the subject. Now, it is reasonable to think that these two con- 
ditions are conditions on the justification a subject can have for believing 
a proposition that is part of the best explanation she has for her evidence. 
This is because, plausibly, for any proposition p that is part of the best 
explanation a subject has for e, it is only when that explanation can be 
expected, given e, to be more truthlike than the other explanations available 
to her by virtue of containing the true proposition p that e supports believ- 
ing p. Accordingly, the examination of the truthlikeness hypothesis suggests 
that a subject is justified in believing a proposition p that is part of the best 
explanation she has for e only if p is distinctive of that explanation’s content 
and probable on the evidence possessed by the subject. 

One important upshot of the first of the two conditions just put forward 
is that it shows precisely why probabilistic considerations are relevant to evi- 
dential support from an explanationist perspective. The second condition, 
for its part, follows quite naturally from that very perspective. If eviden- 
tial support depends on explanatory considerations, it would be surprising 
that a subject with e was justified in believing that p in case p is neither a 
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distinctive content-part of the best explanation she has for e nor entailed by 
some distinctive content-parts of that explanation. For instance, suppose 
that a subject has two potential explanations for e—H, and H—and that H, 
is a better potential explanation than H, In addition, suppose that both of 
those explanations state that p and that p is not entailed by a proposition 
that is distinctive of H,’s semantic content relative to H,’s content. If eviden- 
tial support depends on explanatory considerations, why would, in such a 
case, the subject be justified in believing that p? As H, also states that p, the 
subject cannot be justified in believing that p because H, states that p and H, 
would explain her evidence better than H.. 

One might worry, however, that the elucidation of those conditions, 
when taken as conditions on evidential support, is ultimately circular. For 
the truthlikeness hypothesis is itself a claim concerning what belief the evi- 
dence possessed by a subject supports. How can a claim which itself involves 
the notion of evidential support allow further explicating that very notion? 
In response to this particular worry, let me stress that the notion of eviden- 
tial support has not been explicated, in the context of the present discussion, 
in terms of epistemic expectations concerning the relative truthlikeness of 
an explanation. Instead, the truthlikeness hypothesis which consists of a 
prima facie plausible claim pertaining to such expectations has been used 
to clarify the nature of the relation between explanatory considerations and 
expectations concerning the truth of an explanation’s content. This, in turn, 
has allowed shedding better light on the conditions under which a subject’s 
evidence supports believing a proposition that is part of the best explanation 
she has for her evidence. 

Let me now come back to J-Explanationism. How should that account of 
evidential support be formulated in light of the discussion of the truthlike- 
ness hypothesis? A first temptation is simply to require that p be a distinctive 
part of the best explanation the subject has for her evidence that is prob- 
able on that evidence. Given the conception of an explanation’s content 
endorsed in the previous section, this would amount to ruling out many 
logical consequences of the best explanation a subject has for her evidence 
from the propositions that can be supported by that evidence. Yet, those 
logical consequences can also be supported by the evidence the subject pos- 
sesses. If p is supported by a subject’s evidence because the best explanation 
that subject has for her evidence can be expected to be more truthlike than 
its rivals by virtue of containing the true proposition p, then the evidence 
possessed by the subject supports any proposition q that logically follows 
from p. For, if q is a logical consequence of p, then, unless q is true, the best 
explanation the subject has for her evidence cannot be more truthlike than 
its rivals by virtue of containing the true proposition p. As a result, let me 
offer the following formulation of J-Explanationism: 


J-Explanationism: Whenever p is available to S as part of an explana- 
tion for e, S, with e, is justified in believing that p iff either: 
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(i) p is a distinctive part of the best explanation S has for e that is prob- 
able conditional on e, or 

(ii) p is a logical consequence of some content-parts of the best explana- 
tion S has for e which are themselves distinctive of that explanation 
and probable conditional on e. 


Before examining this version of J-Explanationism in more detail, let me 
offer a final clarification regarding my discussion of the truthlikeness 
hypothesis. In case the best explanation a subject has for e can be expected 
to be more truthlike than the other potential explanations she has by virtue 
of containing the true proposition p, one may ask if forming the belief that 
p would allow that subject to better approximate the whole truth. While 
reasons have been provided by Niiniluoto (2004) and Cevolani (2013) to 
think that belief revision through abductive inferences allows one’s belief 
system to better approximate the whole truth about a particular domain, 
it should be clear that forming beliefs that are supported by one’s evidence 
does not always allow better approximating the whole truth about a par- 
ticular domain. This is because the fact that some explanation H can be 
expected to be more truthlike than its rivals by virtue of containing the true 
proposition p entails neither that H is actually more truthlike than its rivals 
nor that p is true. 


2.4. Explanationism 


In addition to resulting from a plausible elucidation of the connection 
between explanatory considerations and the truth of an explanation’s con- 
tent, the version of J-Explanationism just put forward is able to account for 
the intuitions elicited by the Investigation case. Recall that this case repre- 
sents a challenge because given the evidence Sally gathered during the first 
four steps of her investigative procedure, the proposition ‘Jeremy committed 
the burglary’ is part of the best explanation she has for her overall evidence. 
Yet, Sally does not appear to be justified in believing that Jeremy committed 
the burglary mid-way through her investigative procedure as it often hap- 
pened that, after completing the last steps of the procedure, a new suspect 
emerged that better fitted the evidence. 

According to the version of J-Explanationism offered in the previous sec- 
tion, p, to be supported by e, must either be a distinctive part of the best 
explanation a subject has for e that is probable on e or be available as a logi- 
cal consequence of some of its content-parts which are themselves distinc- 
tive of that explanation and probable conditional on e. In the Investigation 
case, the proposition ‘Jeremy committed the burglary’ is part of the best 
explanation Sally has for her evidence. However, that explanation cannot 
be expected, prior to bringing Sally’s investigative procedure to a conclu- 
sion, to be more truthlike than the other explanations available to Sally by 
virtue of containing the true proposition ‘Jeremy committed the burglary.’ 
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This is because this proposition’s probability conditional on Sally’s overall 
evidence is low. As the proposition ‘Jeremy committed the burglary’ is not 
available as a logical consequence of some other probable content-parts of 
the best explanation Sally has for her evidence, J-Explanationism delivers 
the result that Sally is not justified in holding the belief that Jeremy commit- 
ted the burglary mid-way through her investigative procedure. 

The reason why the version of J-Explanationism offered in the previ- 
ous section is able to deliver the right result in the Investigation case is 
that, as already outlined, this account shows why and how probabilistic 
considerations are relevant to determine whether a subject is justified in 
believing a particular proposition given the evidence she has. One might 
worry, however, that as the notion of evidential probability plays a central 
role in the elucidation of the conditions under which some explanation can 
be expected to be more truthlike than its rival by virtue of containing the 
true proposition p, J-Explanationism suffers from the same weakness as the 
first hypothesis considered at the beginning of this chapter. More precisely, 
one might worry that given the version of J-Explanationism offered in the 
previous section, evidential support ends up simply being a matter of proba- 
bilistic considerations. Yet, this worry would be misplaced. While the best 
explanation a subject has for e can be expected to be more truthlike than 
its rivals by virtue of containing the true proposition p only if p is prob- 
able conditional on e, explanatory considerations remain central when it 
comes to determining whether a subject is justified in believing a particular 
proposition. For the fact that the best explanation a subject has for e can 
be expected to be more truthlike than its rivals ultimately depends on that 
explanation’s merits. 

In fact, J-Explanationism delivers the same results as the version of 
the account examined in the previous chapter in cases such as the Preface 
Paradox. In the Preface Paradox, Sam is justified in believing the conjunc- 
tion of all the claims made in the body of his book although this conjunc- 
tion is improbable on his overall evidence. As suggested by Cevolani and 
Schurz (2017, pp. 218-219), since the conjunction of the claims expressed 
in the body of Sam’s book represents Sam’s best attempt at approximating 
the truth regarding his domain of inquiry, the evidence gathered by Sam 
supports believing that conjunction. The account offered in his book can 
be expected, given the evidence Sam gathered, to be more truthlike than its 
rivals by virtue of containing the claims expressed in the body of the book 
and, as a result, Sam is justified in believing what logically follows from 
those claims even if his evidence also supports believing that the chance that 
the body of the book contains at least one mistaken claim is high. 

The results delivered by J-Explanationism in the Preface Paradox illustrate 
the fact that according to this account any logical consequence of the best 
explanation a subject has for her evidence can, in principle, be supported by 
that evidence. As a matter of fact, J-Explanationism is able to deliver the cor- 
rect results in standard Gettier cases which typically involve a valid inference 
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to an arbitrary consequence of some content-parts of the best explanation a 
subject has for her evidence. Consider Gettier’s (1963, pp. 122-123) exam- 
ple in which Smith has evidence for the proposition ‘Jones owns a Ford’ 
and infer from this proposition that either Jones owns a Ford or Brown is in 
Barcelona. His evidence includes that, in his memory, Jones always owned a 
Ford and that Jones just offered him a ride while driving a Ford. Now, even if 
the proposition ‘either Jones owns a Ford or Brown is in Barcelona’ is merely 
an arbitrary disjunctive weakening of a content-part of the best explanation 
Smith has for his evidence, J-Explanationism delivers the result that Smith 
is justified in believing that Jones owns a Ford or Brown is in Barcelona.” 
The proposition ‘Jones owns a Ford or Brown is in Barcelona’ is available 
to him as a logical consequence of a proposition—i.e. ‘Jones owns a Ford’— 
that is part of the best explanation he has for his evidence. I will come back, 
later in this book, to Gettier cases and, in particular, to the relation between 
doxastic justification and knowledge. For now, let me simply stress that the 
ability of J-Explanationism to deliver intuitive results in standard Gettier 
cases makes it clear that, according to this account, a subject can be justified 
in believing the true proposition p without knowing that p. 


2.5. Concluding Remarks 


The Investigation case discussed in Chapter 1 raised an important challenge 
for the version of J-Explanationism that was put forward in that chapter, 
for, according to it, probabilistic considerations did not seem to have any 
justificatory import. To address this problem, I proposed to bracket the 
approach of evidential support discussed in Chapter 1 to examine a prima 
facie plausible claim concerning the connection between explanatory con- 
siderations and the truth of an explanation’s content. According to that 
claim—the truthlikeness hypothesis—the best explanation a subject has for 
e can be expected, given e, to be more truthlike than the other explanations 
that subject has for e. Given a plausible conception of an explanation’s con- 
tent and of what it takes for some explanation to be more truthlike than 
another comparable explanation, the truthlikeness hypothesis allowed clari- 
fying the connection between explanatory considerations and the truth of an 
explanation’s content as well as the conditions under which, from an expla- 
nationist perspective, a subject’s evidence supports believing a proposition. 
This, in turn, allowed formulating an updated version of J-Explanationism 
which shows how probabilistic considerations bear on evidential support 
and, as a result, is able to deliver the right result in the problematic cases 
examined in Chapter 1. 


Notes 


1 This hypothesis has been defended by Lipton (2003, 2004) with respect to 
abductive inferences. According to him, the potential ability of an explanation 
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to provide an understanding of why e is a good guide to estimate its probability 
conditional on e. 

Kuipers (2004) and Niiniluoto (2004, 2005) both worked on the relation 
between theories’ expected degree of truthlikeness and abductive inferences in 
order to formulate rules of abductive inference that conform to our intuitions 
regarding the ways subjects should revise their beliefs. The rule formulated by 
Kuipers prescribes one to infer that the best available explanation is more truth- 
like than any other available potential explanation and relies, therefore, on the 
same plausible connection I just stressed between explanatory considerations 
and the relative truthlikeness of potential explanations. 

Note that although I proposed to bracket the account of evidential support dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter, the truthlikeness hypothesis is plausible by that 
account’s own lights. For the claim that H is more truthlike than its rivals best 
explains why H can provide a better answer to the question “why is e the case?” 
than its rivals. 

This chapter focuses exclusively on definitions of comparative truthlikeness and 
not on quantitative measures of truthlikeness that have been offered, inter alia, 
by Niiniluoto (2011) and Cevolani and Schurz (2017). The reason for this focus 
is that, as just noted in the previous section, the truthlikeness hypothesis relies on 
a comparative notion of truthlikeness. 

This result is due to the fact that if the falsity-content of a theory H is not empty, 
H’s truth-content cannot be increased without thereby increasing H’s falsity- 
content. By adding a true proposition p to C(H) one, thereby, adds a false propo- 
sition p a q to C(H) where q is a false consequence of H already contained in 
C(H). 

See Mott (1978), Schurz and Weingartner (1987, 2010), Burger and Heidema 
(1994), Gemes (2007), and Cevolani, Festa, and Kuipers (2013) for later defini- 
tions of a theory’s truthlikeness based on this observation. 

Schurz and Weingartner (2010, pp. 425-426) propose as conventions that all 
members of E(H) be written in their negation normal form—i.e., by writing them 
only with the logical operators “a, v, =”, by putting all negations in front of 
propositional variables, and by eliminating all double negations and associative 
brackets—and that all disjunctions of literals (propositional variables or their 
negations) in E(H) be written as clauses—i.e., as disjunctions of literals in dis- 
tinct and alphabetically ordered propositional variables. 

Note that, according to this definition, a proposition p such that p € C(H) can 
be an elementary consequence of H without being a relevant consequence of H. 
Likewise, p can be a relevant consequence of H without being an elementary 
consequence of H. 

See also Cevolani and Festa (2018) for a similar approach of truthlikeness. 
SW-Truthlikeness is formulated in terms of entailment of classes of relevant ele- 
ments instead of inclusion because classes of relevant elements are not them- 
selves closed under logical consequence. 

E(H,),. exceeds E(H,),, whenever some members of E(H,),, are not deducible from 
E(H;),, but all members of E(H),. are deducible from E(H,),. In other words, 
E(H;),, exceeds E(H)), just in case all true relevant elements of H, are part of H,’s 
semantic content but some of H,’s true relevant elements are not part of H,’s 
semantic content. The same holds for E(H,),, and E(H)p 

The other case offered by Gettier involves the formation of a lucky true belief 
concerning an existential claim that is inferred from a non-quantified proposi- 
tion. While Schurz and Weingartner’s (2010) definition of a theory’s relevant 
consequences class does not deal with quantified propositions, Gemes’s (2007) 
definition, for instance, which is developed for higher-order logics, typically 
excludes such consequences from the class of H’s relevant consequences. 
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3 On Understanding 


3.1. The Grasping Requirement 


If the evidence a subject possesses can be conceived of as what is in need 
of an explanation for that subject, it is reasonable to think that doxastic 
justification is closely connected to understanding and, in particular, to 
explanatory understanding.! Explanations are after all sets of propositions 
which can, by virtue of the structure they instantiate, provide one with 
understanding and if J-Explanationism is correct, it is plausible that the 
propositions a subject is justified in believing given her overall evidence 
are the ones that can put her in a position to understand at least some 
aspects of that evidence.” 

More precisely, let e,, stand for the portion of a subject’s overall evi- 
dence that could be explained by H.** If a subject, given e, is justified in 
believing the content-parts of H, then one might think that she is thereby 
in a position to understand why e,,. This is because, if the subject is justi- 
fied in believing H’s content-parts, then H consists of the best explanation 
she has of why e,, is the case. Given e, H represents her best attempt at 
accounting for why e,,. Yet, as outlined in Chapter 1, the conditions under 
which a proposition p is available to a subject as part of an explanation H 
of her evidence should not be construed as being overly demanding. This 
means, essentially, that the fact that a subject is justified in believing the 
content-parts of H does not guarantee that she is in a position to account 
for e,, by means of the propositions she is justified in believing. Even if H 
is the best explanation the subject has for her evidence, she might fail to 
grasp H in such a way as to be able to account for e,, by means of that 
explanation. 

Several philosophers acknowledge that understanding involves a grasp- 
ing requirement.’ According to Kvanvig (2003, p. 192), for instance, under- 
standing requires “the grasping of explanatory and other coherence-making 
relationships in a large and comprehensive body of information.” Elgin, 
considering the understanding one can have of the Athenian victory over 
Persia at Marathon, states for her part that: 
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Understanding the Athenian victory involved more than knowing 
the various truths that belong to a suitable tethered comprehensive, 
coherent account of the matter. The understander must also grasp 
how the various truths are related to each other and to other elements 
of the account. 

(Elgin, 2017, p. 46) 


Now, p can be available to a subject as part of H in the sense specified in 
Chapter 1 without that subject grasping H’s content in the required way. To 
be sure, consider the following example due to Pritchard: 


Faulty Wiring: Suppose that I understand why my house burned down, 
know why it burned down, and also know that it burned down because 
of faulty wiring. Imagine further that my young son asks me why his 
house burned down and I tell him. He has no conception of how faulty 
wiring might cause a fire, so we could hardly imagine that merely know- 
ing this much suffices to afford him understanding of why his house 
burned down. Nevertheless, he surely does know that his house burned 
down because of faulty wiring, and thus also knows why his house 
burned down. 

(Pritchard, 2010, p. 81) 


A correct explanation of why the house burned down is made available to 
the son and the son, assuming he has the conceptual resources to retrieve 
the meaning of what is said to him, is disposed to treat the content of that 
explanation as part of an answer to the question “why did the house burn 
down?” Yet, as he lacks a conception of how faulty wiring might cause a 
fire, he does not appear to be able to grasp that explanation in such a way as 
to understand why the house burned down by means of it. Presumably, he 
can come to believe, with justification, that what is said to him explains why 
the house burned down and he might offer that explanation as an answer to 
the question “why did the house burn down?” But he is unable to see how 
the explanation, given its content, can account for the fact that the house 
burned down.° 


3.2. Grasping and Knowing 


Thus, for a subject to be in a position to understand why e,,, it is not suf- 
ficient that H be available to her as an explanation of e,,. The subject must 
grasp how H can, given its content, account for e,,. But what does it take for 
a subject to have such a grasp? 

If explanations can be conceived of as sets of propositions which instanti- 
ate a certain structure, a natural thought is that the grasping requirement of 
understanding pertains to the structure instantiated by a given explanation. 
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According to Strevens, for instance, understanding a given phenomenon by 
means of an explanation requires grasping: 


That the states of affairs represented by the propositions in fact obtain, 
and second, that the propositions instantiate the prescribed structure— 
for example, that they form a deductive argument for the explanan- 
dum (for Hempel) or that they stand in the right kinds of statistical 
relationship to the explanandum and to each other (for Salmon). 
(Strevens, 2013, p. 511) 


What is required of the son who learns that the house burned down because 
of faulty wiring is, according to this proposal, that he grasps that the states 
of affairs represented by the explanation provided to him obtain and that the 
propositions that are part of that explanation instantiate a certain structure. 
In Strevens’s view, by grasping this, the son understands that the answer 
provided to him explains why the house burned down. 

Note that this conception of the grasping requirement of understanding 
involves two distinct elements. First, an element related to the obtaining of the 
states of affairs represented by the explanation. Second, an element related to 
the structure of the explanation labeled the narrow or psychological compo- 
nent of grasping by Strevens (2013, p. 511). He regards these two elements 
as being separable in that he recognizes two possible notions of grasping; 
the first being characterized in terms of both elements and the second being 
characterized only in terms of the narrow component of grasping. It is, how- 
ever, not clear that the first notion of grasping considered by Strevens is able 
to capture adequately the grasping requirement of understanding for there 
are reasons to consider that the first element of the proposal goes beyond 
this requirement. In the Faulty Wiring case, the son is plausibly justified in 
believing that the states of affairs represented by the explanation provided to 
him obtain and in that “grasps” or rather is in a position to know that they 
obtain. Yet, the specific kind of grasp involved in understanding is distinct 
from this requirement. A subject can grasp how an incorrect explanation of 
e„ that she has no reason to endorse can account for e,,. She can see how it 
can account for e,, independently of the evidence she has for believing that 
the states of affairs represented by the explanation obtain. 

What Strevens labels the narrow component of grasping is, therefore, suf- 
ficient to capture the type of grasp required for the son to understand why 
the house burned down by means of the explanation provided to him. He 
needs to grasp how that explanation can account for the fact that the house 
burned down and having such a grasp plausibly amounts to grasping the 
structure instantiated by the explanation provided to him. Consequently, let 
me examine in more detail what it takes for a particular subject to grasp that 
structure. According to Newman (2012, 2013, 2017), a subject can come to 
understand an explanation as opposed to merely knowing it by performing 
certain inferences on each part of the explanation. Those inferences can be, 
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inter alia, logical, causal, goal-directed, or probabilistic and typically allow 
the subject to make adequate conceptual connections between the various 
elements of the explanatory story.’ In the case of a causal explanation H of 
ep those inferences are inferences to the reasons that explain why the causes 
cited in H are causally responsible for e,, and more generally: 


For an agent A to understand an explanation of some phenomenon P, 

A must generate inferential knowledge of the reasons that are causally, 

logically, or probabilistically responsible for c being responsible for P. 
(Newman, 2013, p. 178) 


In Newman’s view, it is thus by inferring specific pieces of explana- 
tory knowledge that a subject can come to make adequate connections 
between the various elements of an explanation and thereby grasp its 
structure. It is by inferring the reasons that explain why faulty wiring 
caused the house to burn down that the son can grasp the explanation 
that is provided to him in the required way. This is because, to grasp how 
that explanation can account for the fact that the house burned down, 
the son must infer the reasons that are causally responsible for the faulty 
wiring causing the fire. 

Newman’s inferential model is illuminating when it comes to the eluci- 
dation of the narrow component of grasping identified by Strevens as it is 
plausible that a subject comes to make adequate connections between the 
elements of an explanation by performing certain inferences on each part of 
the explanation. However, I doubt that the kind of inferential knowledge 
identified by Newman is the relevant one when it comes to the grasping 
requirement of understanding. 

Newman’s proposal first raises a question given the very distinction it is 
supposed to elucidate: the distinction between understanding an explana- 
tion and merely knowing it. According to the proposal, it is by generating 
inferentially specific pieces of explanatory knowledge that a subject comes to 
understand an explanation H of e,,. The knowledge generated by the subject 
is explanatory because it concerns the reasons that explain why c—some ele- 
ment cited in H—is responsible for e,,. Accordingly, it is by inferring further 
explanations that a subject comes to understand or grasp H. But one can 
legitimately ask whether merely knowing the explanations that are inferred 
is sufficient for the subject to understand H. After all, Newman is working 
under the assumption that knowing an explanation importantly differs from 
understanding it. Part of the difference, as he (2017, p. 575) rightly notes, 
is that understanding an explanation involves knowing how to use it. It is, 
therefore, not clear that merely knowing the explanation of why c is respon- 
sible for e,, is sufficient to understand H. Should the subject who infers that 
explanation not also be in a position to use it to understand H? 

This particular question is, however, not a reason, on its own, to doubt that 
Newman’s inferential model adequately captures the grasping requirement of 
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explanatory understanding. The reason is, instead, that generating the type of 
inferential knowledge identified by Newman is unnecessary to acquire a grasp 
of how some explanation can account for e,,. As Pritchard (2014, p. 331) 
notes, to understand why the house burned down by means of the explanation 
provided to him, the son needs a grip on how the cause generated the effect. 
Of course, the terms “how” and “why” can often be substituted in questions. 
Asking “why does lighting occur?” does not appear to be substantially dif- 
ferent from asking “how does lighting occur?” Nonetheless, providing an 
answer to a particular how-question does not always amount to providing an 
answer to the corresponding why-question. For instance, inferring that faulty 
wiring produced an electrical spark that inflamed the dry materials surround- 
ing it would correctly answer the question as to how faulty wiring generated 
fire without answering the question as to why it did. What explains why 
faulty wiring caused the fire are properties of faulty wiring causally respon- 
sible for it producing an electrical spark that inflamed the dry materials sur- 
rounding it. The answer provided to the how-question fails to constitute an 
answer to the corresponding why-question because the former only describes 
the mechanism at work in the production of the fire by faulty wiring without 
identifying the properties of faulty wiring that are causally responsible for it 
being responsible for the fire.* 

According to Newman’s model, to understand why the house burned 
down, the son has to ask why faulty wiring generated fire and infer the 
reasons that are causally responsible for faulty wiring being responsible 
for the fire. Yet, this is not required in order for the son to make the 
adequate connections between the elements of the explanation provided 
to him. To make those connections, it is sufficient for the son to ask how 
faulty wiring generated a fire. To be sure, let me consider a slightly dif- 
ferent case. Suppose that a student who aims at understanding why mam- 
mals need oxygen is told by her biology teacher that the cells of mammals 
use oxygen to perform their functions. To understand why mammals 
need oxygen by means of this explanation, the student has to answer 
the question as to how the cells of mammals use oxygen to perform their 
functions. Now, to do so it is sufficient to infer that, for instance, oxygen 
enters into the production of adenosine triphosphate (ATP) molecules 
that enable the cells to perform their functions. Such an inference would 
not constitute an inference to the reason why oxygen is used by the cells 
of mammals to perform their functions but instead to how it is used. 
To know why oxygen is used by the cells of mammals to perform their 
functions, the student would need to draw on an extensive knowledge of 
the citric acid cycle to identify the properties of oxygen that are respon- 
sible for it being used by the cells of mammals in the way it is used. But 
answering the question as to how the cells of mammals use oxygen to 
perform their functions is all that is required for the student to make the 
adequate connections and grasp how the explanation provided to her can 
account for the fact that mammals need oxygen. 
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3.3. Knowledge of Dependencies 


The grasping requirement of explanatory understanding is not essentially 
related to the type of inferential explanatory knowledge identified by 
Newman.’ To grasp how H can account for e,,, the inferences performed 
by a subject do not need to “reveal the reasons that the causal and logical 
properties in the explanation are the causal or logical properties that they 
are” (Newman, 2012, p. 15). But this, of course, raises the question as to 
what, precisely, those inferences need to reveal. 

To address this question, let me outline that there exists an intuitive con- 
nection between one’s ability to apprehend various elements as depending 
on each other and one’s ability to understand why something is the case. 
Greco expresses this idea by characterizing understanding as a way of see- 
ing how different things fit together, which, in his view, amounts to having 
a systematic knowledge of dependence relations:!° 


Understanding consists in a systematic knowledge of dependence rela- 
tions, where dependence relations can be of various sorts, including 
‘real’ relations between parts of the world, conceptual and logical rela- 
tions between parts of a theory, and semantic relations between theory 
and world. 

(Greco, 2014, p. 293) 


While I agree with Greco regarding the connection between understand- 
ing and a subject’s apprehension of various elements as depending on each 
other, the considerations put forward in the previous section suggest that 
the inferences performed by a subject on each part of an explanation should 
not merely reveal that e,, depends on c according to some explanation H. 
Grasping H requires acquiring a knowledge of the way in which e,, depends 
on c according to the explanation and this, I submit, is precisely what 
the inferences performed on each part of the explanation can reveal to a 
subject.!! 

Here, by “the way in which e,, depends on the elements cited in an expla- 
nation” I do not mean the type of dependence relation that e,, bears to those 
elements. Performing inferences that merely reveal that, according to H, e,, 
depends causally as opposed to logically on c, would only allow a subject 
to grasp what kind of explanation H is. What I mean is more specific. The 
relevant inferences performed by the student on each part of the explana- 
tion provided to her do not merely reveal that the performance of certain 
functions by the cells of mammals depends causally on their intake of oxy- 
gen. Instead, they reveal that oxygen entering into the production of ATP 
molecules is the way in which the performance of their functions by the cells 
of mammals depends on their intake of oxygen. As outlined in the previous 
section, however, the way in which the two elements of the explanation 
depend on each other does not need to be so specific as to make explicit 
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the reasons why they depend on each other in such a way. Grasping only 
requires generating inferential knowledge of the ways in which the elements 
of the explanatory story depend on each other and it is perfectly possible 
for someone to know that w is the way in which e,, depends on c without 
knowing why e,, depends on c in such a way. 

Grimm’s (2014) account of understanding relies on similar considera- 
tions. In his view, explanatory understanding consists in a knowledge of 
causes or, more generally, a knowledge of dependence relations.'* However, 
according to Grimm this knowledge of dependence relations should not be 
conceived of on the model of propositional knowledge as this conception 
is precisely what generates the type of problems identified by philosophers 
such as Pritchard (2010, 2014) for the view that understanding amounts to 
knowing certain propositions. 

Taking as an example the knowledge one can have of necessities such 
as ‘2+2=4,’ Grimm (2014, p. 334) claims that one’s a priori knowledge of 
such necessities typically results from one’s apprehension of the necessity 
itself. One comes to know that 2+2=4 by seeing that this addition could not 
possibly have a different result, this seeing corresponding to the rational 
insight invoked by philosophers such as Bonjour (2005) to account for a 
priori justification. As a result, the primary object of such knowledge is not 
a proposition but modal reality itself: 


The basic idea here is therefore not that propositions have no role to 
play in a priori knowledge, but rather that they play a secondary or 
derivative role. If Bonjour is right — and I think he is — the primary object 
of a priori knowledge is the modal reality itself that is grasped by the 
mind, and it is on the basis of this grasp that we then (typically) go on 
to assent to the proposition that describes or depicts these relationships. 

(Grimm, 2014, p. 335) 


According to Grimm, the kind of knowledge which explanatory under- 
standing amounts to is similar to a priori knowledge as it involves a direct 
apprehension or grasp of modal reality. Its primary objects are, therefore, 
not propositions depicting dependence relations but the way things “stand 
in the modal space” (Grimm, 2014, p. 334). It is by grasping modal reality 
itself that a subject gains explanatory understanding and goes on to assent 
to propositions that depict dependence relations between the elements cited 
in an explanation. 

Explanatory understanding, on this view, is thus a type of knowledge that 
is gained on the basis of a direct grasp of the way things stand in the modal 
space. As this knowledge consists of a knowledge of dependence relations, 
what needs to be grasped by a subject is the way in which various elements 
depend on each other. Indeed, Grimm does not simply claim that under- 
standing why e,, involves knowing that e,, depends on c. Instead, under- 
standing why e,, requires grasping how e,, and c stand in the modal space 
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and this amounts to grasping the way in which e,, and c depend on each 
other. Accordingly, Grimm’s proposal also identifies an essential connec- 
tion between the grasping requirement of understanding and one’s ability to 
identify the ways in which the elements cited in an explanation depend on 
each other. Nevertheless, Grimm conceives of this ability as a direct insight 
into modal reality and it is far from clear that such a radical conception of 
the grasping requirement of understanding is needed." 

First, as pointed out by Khalifa (2017), there is some unclarity regarding 
the precise nature of Grimm’s proposal. While Grimm states that explana- 
tory understanding should not be conceived of on the model of propositional 
knowledge, he also suggests (2014, p. 334) that explanatory understand- 
ing, as a priori knowledge of necessities, is a type of de re knowledge that 
is gained on the basis of a grasp of modal reality. Yet, as Khalifa notes, 
the distinction that can be drawn between de re and de dicto knowledge is 
orthogonal to the distinction that can be drawn between propositional and 
non-propositional knowledge. It is, therefore, unclear why the conception 
of the grasping requirement of understanding put forward by Grimm should 
speak against a conception of understanding on the model of propositional 
knowledge even if this requirement is itself taken to be non-propositional. 

Second, the reason why Grimm (2006, 2014) invokes a direct grasp of 
modal reality as a basis of the knowledge which understanding consists in 
is that, in his view, abilities to answer counterfactual questions about the 
understood phenomenon, and to anticipate changes in it, are distinctive of 
understanding. As he takes this direct grasp of modal reality to involve such 
abilities, the fact that understanding is a type of knowledge based on such 
a grasp explains why these abilities are distinctive of understanding. Yet, a 
direct grasp of modal reality is not required to account for these distinctive 
aspects of understanding. By performing the relevant inferences on each 
part of an explanation H, a subject can come to know the ways in which 
the elements cited in H depend on each other according to H. In addition, 
such knowledge is precisely what can allow a subject, upon her endorse- 
ment of H as the explanation of e,,, to answer counterfactual questions 
about e,, and to anticipate changes in it. The student’s knowledge that oxy- 
gen entering into the production of ATP molecules is the way in which the 
performance of their functions by the cells of mammals depends on their 
intake of oxygen is what can allow her, upon endorsing the explanation 
provided to her, to answer questions such as “what if oxygen was lacking 
in the cells of a particular mammal?” It is because the student identified 
how the performance of their functions by the cells of mammals depends 
on their intake of oxygen that she is able to state that ATP molecules could 
not be produced in the cells of that particular mammal and that, as a result, 
its cells could not perform their functions. But inferring the ways in which 
the elements cited in an explanation depend on each other does not consist 
in having a direct grasp of modal reality although what is inferred by the 
subject pertains to the way things stand in the modal space according to the 
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explanation. By performing such inferences, a subject acquires knowledge 
that w is the way in which e, depends on c according to an explanation H 
and such knowledge is precisely what puts the subject in a position to use 
H, upon endorsing it as the explanation of e, to answer counterfactual 
questions about e,, and anticipate changes in e, 


3.4. Grasping Explanations 


Grasping how an explanation H can account for e,, requires generating 
a specific type of inferential knowledge. It requires generating inferential 
knowledge of the ways in which the elements of the explanatory story 
depend on each other according to H. Consequently, the act of grasping 
an explanation is fundamentally inferential and should not be conceived of 
as a direct insight into the way things stand in the modal space. It provides 
an insight into modal reality by delivering knowledge that is propositional 
in nature. By grasping an explanation H, a subject comes to know that w 
is the way in which things depend on each other according to H and such 
knowledge is what puts the subject in a position to use H, upon endorsing 
it, to assess counterfactual scenarios pertaining to the explanandum. Indeed, 
the knowledge one gains by performing the relevant inferences on each part 
of an explanation has an important practical dimension. By gaining inferen- 
tial knowledge of the ways in which the elements of the explanatory story 
depend on each other, one acquires a knowledge of how to account for 
the explanandum by means of the explanation and, as Grimm suggests, 
such knowledge involves knowing how to assess counterfactual scenarios 
pertaining to the explanandum by means of that explanation.'* By learning 
that oxygen entering into the production of ATP molecules is the way in 
which the performance of their functions by the cells of mammals depends 
on their intake of oxygen, the student essentially gains a knowledge of how 
to account for the fact that mammals need oxygen. She comes to know the 
way in which that explanation can be used to account for the fact that mam- 
mals need oxygen. Likewise, by learning that the production of an electrical 
spark that inflamed the dry material surrounding it is the way faulty wiring 
generated a fire, the son gains a knowledge of how to account for the fact 
that the house burned down. Thus, while the act of grasping an explanation 
is adequately conceived of as an inferential process, the state of grasping an 
explanation can be conceived of as a particular kind of know-how. As sug- 
gested by Elgin (2017, p. 33) who notes that “to grasp a proposition or an 
account is at least in part to know-how to wield it to further one’s epistemic 
ends,” having a grasp of an explanation H of e,, consists in knowing how H 
can be used to account for e, 

Let me stress that this elucidation of the grasping requirement of explan- 
atory understanding relies on an epistemological claim concerning the way 
a subject can acquire a particular kind of know-how rather than on the fol- 
lowing ontological claim defended by Kim: 
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Explanations track dependence relations. The relation that ‘grounds’ 
the relation between an explanans, G, and its explanatory conclusion, E, 
is that of dependence; namely, G is an explanans of E just in case e, the 
event being explained, depends on g, the event invoked as explaining it. 

(Kim, 1994, p. 68) 


According to Kim, relations of dependence ground explanatory relations in 
the sense that some phenomenon is explained by a correct explanation H by 
virtue of bearing some kind of dependence relations to the elements cited in 
H. The proposed elucidation of the grasping requirement of understanding 
does not, however, depend on a claim about the nature of explanations. 
Instead, it depends on the epistemological claim that it is by inferring how 
the elements cited in H depend on each other according to H that a subject 
can come to know how to account for a given phenomenon by means of H. 
While the ontological claim defended by Kim, if true, would add support 
to and explain the epistemological claim which I rely on, these two claims 
differ importantly. The epistemological claim could be true although Kim 
is incorrect concerning the nature of explanations. Moreover, the former 
claim has a broader domain of application than the latter. If, for instance, 
H is only a potential explanation of e,,, a subject can come to know how to 
use H to account for e,, by inferring how the elements cited in H depend on 
each other according to H. However, the relation between H and e,, cannot 
be grounded in relations of dependence between the elements of H and e,, as 
H does not actually explain why e, 

Kim’s discussion of the nature of explanations is nevertheless illuminating 
when it comes to the contribution of the grasping requirement to a central 
feature of understanding. As he notes, one important upshot of his analysis 
of explanations is that it accounts for one of their key aspects highlighted by 
philosophers such as Friedman (1974) and Kitcher (1981): 


The ontological contribution of dependence relations lies exactly in this 
fact: they reduce the number of independent events, states, facts, and 
properties we need to recognize. And that is precisely the unifying and 
simplifying power of dependence relations. Unity and structure go hand 
in hand; dependence enhances unity by generating structure. 

(Kim, 1994, p. 68) 


Similar considerations speak for the conclusion that because of its grasping 
requirement, understanding involves acquiring a more unified and struc- 
tured picture of reality. According to what I argued, knowing how to account 
for e,, by means of H requires gaining inferential knowledge of the ways in 
which the elements cited in H depend on each other according to H. If this 
is correct, then knowing how to account for e,, by means of H requires dis- 
covering ways in which the number of independent events, states, facts and 
properties can be reduced by using H. Accordingly, understanding why e,, 
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by means of H involves acquiring a more unified and structured picture 
of reality. By understanding why e,, by means of H, a subject reduces the 
number of independent events, states, facts, and properties. But knowing 
how to use an explanation to account for a phenomenon does not merely 
involve knowing that, according to that explanation, the number of inde- 
pendent events, states, facts, and properties can be reduced. It involves hav- 
ing a conception of the ways in which the elements of the explanatory story 
depend on each other. For this reason, understanding does not only involve 
acquiring a more unified and structured picture of reality. It also involves 
acquiring a picture of reality that is such that changes in that reality can 
be anticipated. Because of its grasping requirement, the unifying force of 
understanding thus coincides with the abilities that are distinctive of that 
cognitive standing such as the ability to answer what Woodward (2003) 
labels “what-if-things-were-different?” questions. 


3.5. Grasping and Justification 


Understanding why e,, by means of an explanation H requires that the sub- 
ject knows how to account for e,, by means of H. It requires that she knows 
how e,, depends on the elements cited in H according to that explanation. 
Consequently, as noted in the first section of this chapter, the fact that a 
subject is justified in believing the content-parts of H cannot guarantee that 
she is in a position to understand why e,, by means of H. Even if H is avail- 
able to the subject and represents, given e, her best attempt at accounting 
for e,,, she can lack the know-how required to understand why e,, by means 
of H. Does it follow that in addition to being justified in believing the 
content-parts of H a subject must know how to account for e,, by means of 
H in order for her to be in a position to understand why e,,? 

According to Hills (2009, 2016) and Dellsén (2017, 2018, 2019), under- 
standing, in fact, does not require having justification for believing proposi- 
tions relevant to the explanation of the target phenomenon. Consider the 
following case discussed by Hills: 


Napoleon: Suppose that you read in your book that Napoleon was tac- 
tically astute, and so on, and on the basis conclude that he was a great 
leader. But now your history teacher, whom you regard as extremely 
trustworthy, tells you that Napoleon was not a great leader. Your 
teacher is not basing this judgement on other information or on a dif- 
ferent interpretation of what it takes to be a great general: he simply 
irrationally dislikes Napoleon. You have no idea about any of this, but 
even so, you ignore your teacher and continue to maintain your conclu- 
sion. Just as in the previous example, you have the abilities required for 
understanding, your beliefs are correct and in short, you understand 
why Napoleon was great. 

(Hills, 2016, p. 672) 
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In Hills’s view, the fact that the teacher’s testimony defeats the justification 
the subject has for believing that Napoleon was a great leader does not pre- 
vent her from understanding why Napoleon was tactically astute and so on. 
The subject grasps the explanation in the way required to understand what 
she read in her book and the piece of defeating evidence she acquires, while 
defeating her justification for believing that Napoleon was a great leader, 
has no impact on the understanding she has of the facts about Napoleon 
reported in her book. 

Contrary to what Hills suggests, however, I believe that a subject being 
in a position to understand why something is the case depends on the justi- 
fication she has for endorsing the content of an explanation. To see why let 
me first examine how a subject’s grasp of an explanation is reflected in the 
understanding she gains by means of that explanation. According to Kelp 
(2015, p. 3810), a subject understands a phenomenon P “when the basing 
relations that obtain between the agent’s beliefs about P reflect the agent’s 
knowledge about the explanatory and support relations that obtain between 
the members of the full account of P.” In other words, when a subject under- 
stands why e,, by means of H, the way her beliefs concerning the proposi- 
tions that are available to her as part of H are based reflects the subject’s 
grasp of H. This is particularly plausible once the grasping requirement of 
understanding is conceived of as I argued it should in the previous sections. 
If to grasp H in the required way is to know how to account for e,, by means 
of H, then, plausibly, when a subject understands, she believes the propo- 
sitions that are available to her as part of H because of the way H could 
account for e,,. That is, when a subject understands why e,, by means of H, 
her knowledge of how to account for e,, by means of H plays an essential role 
in her commitment toward H. In the Faulty Wiring case, for instance, the son 
endorses the content of the explanation that is provided to him. Yet, the way 
his beliefs are based doesn’t reflect a grasp of that explanation. As he does 
not know how the fire depends on the elements cited in the explanation pro- 
vided to him, the son has no choice but to rely solely on someone’s testimony 
when it comes to endorsing the content of that explanation. He cannot be 
regarded as believing that content because of the way the explanation could 
account for the fact that the house burned down. 

If I am correct, understanding why e,, by means of H thus involves 
endorsing H’s content because of the way H could account for e,,. Yet, even 
if the subject’s knowledge of how to account for e,, by means of H plays 
an essential role in the subject’s commitment toward H, that commitment 
amounts to no more than a guess if, given the subject’s overall evidence, she 
cannot expect H to be the right way to account for e,,. Indeed, if a subject 
cannot expect H to be the right way to account for e,,, then, from the per- 
spective of her evidential situation, it is a matter of luck whether the way 
in which H could account for e,, is actually the right way to account for e, 
As a result, even if she endorses H’s content because of the way H could 
account for e,,, her endorsement of H only amounts to taking a (possibly 
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lucky) guess regarding the right way to account for e,,. But understanding 
cannot plausibly result from taking such a guess. To be in a position to 
understand why e,, by means of H, the subject’s evidential situation must be 
such that, given her overall evidence, H can be expected to be the right way 
to account for e, 

How do these considerations relate to a subject’s justification for believ- 
ing propositions that are available to her as part of H? Recall that, accord- 
ing to J-Explanationism, the justification a subject has for believing p when 
p is available to her as part of an explanation H depends on the fact that 
that explanation can be expected, given her overall evidence, to represent 
her best attempt at accounting for e,, by virtue of containing the true propo- 
sition p or propositions that entail it. Now, to say that a subject can expect 
H to be the right way to account for e,, is simply to say that a subject is 
justified in believing the propositions that are available to her as part of H. 
This is because, a subject can expect H to be the right way to account for 
e,, if and only if that subject can expect, given her overall evidence, H to 
represent her best attempt at accounting for e,,. Hence, to be in a position to 
understand why e,, by means of H, a subject must, in addition to knowing 
how to account for e,, by means of H, be justified in believing the proposi- 
tions that are available to her as being part of H. 

In the case considered by Hills, assuming that the teacher’s testimony 
truly defeats the justification the subject has for believing that Napoleon 
was a great leader, the subject cannot be regarded as being in a position to 
understand the facts about Napoleon reported in the book she read. Even 
if she maintains the conclusion that Napoleon was a great leader because 
of the way that explanation can account for him being tactically astute and 
so on, she cannot, given the teacher’s testimony, expect that explanation 
to be the right way to account for those facts about Napoleon. From the 
perspective of her evidential situation, it is a matter of luck that the way in 
which the explanation she endorses can account for what she learned about 
Napoleon constitutes the right way to account for those facts. Accordingly, 
even if she maintains the conclusion that Napoleon was a great leader 
because of the way that explanation can account for him being tactically 
astute and so on, that conclusion cannot provide her with an understanding 
of what she learned about Napoleon. To gain that understanding, she must 
challenge her teacher’s testimony on a rational basis and regain justification 
for maintaining the conclusion that Napoleon was a great leader. 

The requirement that a subject be in a position to expect that H is the 
right way to account for e,, can be seen as bridging the grasping require- 
ment of understanding with its accuracy requirement. For a subject to be in 
a position to understand why e,, by means of H, H has to be the right way 
to account for e,,. But this accuracy requirement should not be conceived of 
as being completely external. It is not sufficient that the subject knows how 
to account for e,, by means of H and that H happens to be the right way to 
account for e,,. From the perspective of the subject’s evidential situation, it 
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should not be a matter of luck that the way in which the explanation she 
endorses can account for e,, constitutes the right way to account for it. 


3.6. Concluding Remarks 


While, as just argued, being justified in believing the propositions that are 
available as part of an explanation of e,, is required for a subject to be in a 
position to understand why e,, by means of that explanation, a subject must, 
in addition, grasp the explanation in the required way. To elucidate the 
nature of that specific requirement, I examined the conditions under which a 
subject can come to grasp the structure instantiated by a particular explana- 
tion and argued that such a grasp is the result of an inferential process. By 
performing inferences on each part of the explanation, a subject can acquire 
a knowledge of the ways in which the elements cited in the explanation 
depend on each other. But, as I outlined, that inferential process does not 
simply allow the subject to acquire more knowledge about the explanation 
she comes to grasp. Gaining an inferential knowledge of the ways in which 
the elements of the explanatory story depend on each other amounts to 
acquiring a knowledge of how to account for the explanandum by means 
of the explanation. 

The present chapter focused on the understanding a subject can gain of 
some portion of her evidence. Nevertheless, the import of my discussion of 
the grasping and justification requirements of understanding is not limited 
to the understanding a subject can gain of her own evidence. Even if a prop- 
osition is not part of a subject’s evidence, the considerations put forward in 
the present chapter speak for the conclusion that gaining an understanding 
of why that proposition is true requires grasping an explanation and being 
justified in believing its content. Thus, while my present focus has been the 
understanding that can be gained by a subject of the constituents of her own 
evidence, the considerations put forward in the present chapter are relevant 
to a general elucidation of the notion of explanatory understanding. 


Notes 


1 By “explanatory understanding” I mean the type of understanding whose para- 
digmatic ascriptions involve the use of a why-clause such as in “S understands 
why mammals need oxygen” or “S understands why water solidifies at a certain 
temperature.” 

2 The precise connection between explanations and explanatory understanding is 
in fact a matter of controversy. Lipton (2009) offers several cases to cast doubt 
on the idea that a subject needs an explanation of e to understand why e is 
the case. On that particular point, I take Khalifa (2017) to be right in pointing 
out that if a subject understands why e, she should at least be able to offer an 
answer to the question “why e?” which requires having some explanation of e 
at her disposal. 

3 As already noted in Chapter 1, for a subject to be justified in believing a proposi- 
tion p that is part of H given e, H does not need to constitute a potential explana- 
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tion of every aspect of e. The fact that H could explain, if true, certain aspects of 
e is sufficient. 

Here, I do not wish to restrict e,,s content to propositions concerning a subject’s 
own mental states. As noted by Austin “any kind of statement could state evi- 
dence for any other kind” (1962, p. 116) and, as I will argue in Chapter 5, there 
are good reasons to refrain from operating such a restriction. 

See, inter alia, De Regt and Dieks (2005), De Regt (2009), Greco (2014), Grimm 
(2006, 2014), Pritchard (2010, 2014), Kelp (2015, 2017), Hills (2009, 2016), 
Strevens (2013, 2017), Khalifa (2017), Janvid (2018), and Dellsén (2020). 
According to Grimm (2014), there are reasons to doubt that the son, in that case, 
even possesses the conceptual resources to genuinely believe the content of the 
explanation that is made available to him. I believe, however, that one can grant 
that the son possesses the required conceptual resources while still lacking a 
conception of how faulty wiring might cause a fire. What the son lacks, as I will 
argue, is the ability to make the appropriate conceptual connections between the 
elements of the account that is made available to him. But it does not follow that 
he lacks the concepts required to genuinely believe that the house burned down 
because of faulty wiring. 

As Newman (2012) outlines, there are a large variety of inferences that sub- 
jects perform when trying to understand something by means of a theory. See 
Graesser, Singer, and Trabasso (1994), Cote, Goldman, and Saul (1998), and 
Graesser and Bertus (1998). 

Jaworski (2009) distinguishes between three types of analytic how-questions: 
how-questions of means, how-questions of manner, and how-questions of mech- 
anism. Here, my focus is on how-questions of mechanism although I do not want 
to rule out the possibility of other types of how-questions being relevant to the 
grasp a subject can gain of a particular explanation. 

This is not to say that gaining a knowledge of the reasons why H explains e,, 
cannot allow S to grasp H in the required way. According to what I have claimed, 
gaining such knowledge is just not necessary to grasp H. 

See also Dellsén (2020) for whom understanding essentially amounts to grasp- 
ing models of dependence relations; the notion of grasp being understood, by 
Dellsén, as a shorthand for the relation between mind and models. 

One might point out that performing inferences on each part of an explanation is 
not the only way to acquire such knowledge. A subject can be told that w is the 
way in which e,, depends on c. While this is entirely correct, I believe that such 
cases are most often cases where a subject is not merely provided with a particu- 
lar piece of propositional knowledge but is guided through a conception of how 
the elements cited in a particular explanation relate to each other. Indeed, by 
stating that w is the way in which e, depends on c, one can guide a subject into 
making certain inferences. Yet, in order to grasp how a particular explanation 
can account for e,,, the subject has to connect the elements cited in that explana- 
tion by drawing the relevant inferences herself. 

While Grimm talks primarily about knowledge of causes, he (2014, p. 341) 
remains open to a conception of explanatory understanding that relies on a 
broader notion of dependence such as the one put forward by Kim (1994) which 
includes, but is not limited to, causal relations. 

I take this conception of the grasping requirement of understanding to be radi- 
cal in that it postulates the existence of a special ability to grasp modal reality 
directly. 

Stanley and Williamson (2001) and Stanley (2011) offer a systematic analysis of 
know-how in terms of knowledge of propositions of the form ‘w is the way to 
®’. This analysis of know-how fits particularly well with the proposed elucida- 
tion of the grasping requirement of understanding as it establishes a systematic 
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link between descriptions of the ways in which something can be done and 
knowledge of how to do it. However, it is important to note that the proposed 
elucidation of the grasping requirement of understanding involves a further 
step. According to it, it is by discovering the ways in which the elements of the 
explanatory story depend on each other, according to an explanation H, that 
a subject discovers how to use H to account for the explanandum. What the 
subject needs to discover is therefore not, primarily, how something can be done 
but the ways in which certain elements depend on each other according to a 
representation that could, if true, explain a certain phenomenon. 

15 Dellsén (2018, 2019) offers another ground for the claim that understanding and 
justification come apart. He argues that for a subject to understand a given phe- 
nomenon by committing to a set of propositions P, P must be logically consistent 
and it must be rationally acceptable for her to commit to any logical consequence 
of P. Yet, according to Dellsén, constraints of logical consistency and deductive 
closure do not apply to justified belief. While I do not deny the first premise of 
Dellsén’s argument, the considerations put forward in the previous chapters show 
why its second premise should be rejected, for, as I argued, constraints of logical 
consistency and deductive closure typically apply to justified belief. 
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4 The Centrality of Truth 


4.1. The Accuracy Requirement 


At the end of the previous chapter, I noted that the justification require- 
ment of understanding bridges its grasping requirement and its accuracy 
requirement. But what does this accuracy requirement precisely amount to? 
A subject who believes in a mythological explanation of the occurrence of 
thunder does not understand why thunder occurs even if she grasps that 
explanation in the required way and can expect it to be the right way to 
account for the occurrence of thunder. Likewise, a subject who believes 
that her house burned down because a witch cast a spell on her cannot be 
regarded as having an understanding of why her house burned down. This 
even if she grasps that explanation in the required way and, oddly enough, 
can expect it to be the right way to account for the fire. The reason for this 
is that the explanation by means of which that subject accounts for the fact 
that her house burned down is simply not accurate. Given her knowledge of 
how to account for the fact that her house burned down by means of that 
explanation, she may feel as if she understood why her house burned down. 
Yet, it is an entirely different question as to whether she genuinely under- 
stands why that occurred. 

What does it take for an explanation H of e,, to be accurate in the relevant 
sense? A natural thought is that H is accurate whenever it constitutes a cor- 
rect explanation of e,,, where a correct explanation of e,, is a set of true prop- 
ositions that actually explain why e,,. There are, however, reasons to think 
that such a conception of the accuracy requirement of understanding is overly 
simplistic. Consider the following version of a case discussed by Elgin (2007): 


Battle of Marathon: Sam claims to understand why the Athenians won 
the battle against the Persians at Marathon. A historian who is special- 
ized in Ancient Greek history starts questioning him in order to find out 
whether he genuinely understands why the Athenians won that battle. 
Most of the answers given by Sam are correct but after several rounds 
of questions, he mistakenly claims that the Athenians deployed 10,000 
troops at Marathon while, in fact, they deployed 9000 troops. 
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Sam’s mistaken claim concerning the number of troops deployed at Marathon 
by the Athenians can be taken to show that the explanation of the Athenian 
victory over Persia he endorses is not the correct one as Sam states, falsely, 
that the Athenians deployed 10,000 troops at Marathon. Nonetheless, if all 
the other answers Sam gives to the historian are correct, finding out that he 
holds that false belief cannot, on its own, provide evidence that he does not 
genuinely understand why the Athenians won the battle against the Persians 
at Marathon. Intuitively, Sam’s understanding of the Athenian victory at 
Marathon does not hinge on that false belief. To make this point even 
clearer, suppose that instead of falsely claiming that the Athenians deployed 
10,000 troops at Marathon, Sam falsely claimed that they deployed 9001 
troops. Holding that false belief surely wouldn’t prevent him from under- 
standing why the Athenians won against the Persians at Marathon. 

This shows that understanding does not require complete accuracy. It is 
possible for a subject to understand why e, while holding some false beliefs 
about e,,’s explanatory story. Yet, it is also true that holding certain false 
beliefs disqualifies one from counting as understanding why something is 
the case. Suppose for instance that, as it turns out, Sam believes that the 
Athenians used gunpowder during the battle of Marathon. Holding that 
particular belief surely prevents Sam from counting as having a genuine 
understanding of why the Athenians won against the Persians at Marathon.! 


4.2. Central Truths 


Why is believing certain falsehoods about e,,’s explanatory story compatible 
with having an understanding of why e,, whereas believing other falsehoods 
is not? According to Kvanvig: “when the falsehoods are peripheral, we can 
ascribe understanding based on the rest of the information grasped that is 
true and contains no falsehoods” (2003, p. 201).* To account for the kind of 
contrast illustrated by the Battle of Marathon case, Kvanvig thus proposes 
to draw a distinction between propositions that are central to the under- 
standing of a given phenomenon and propositions that are only peripheral 
to its understanding. The question is: what does it take for a proposition p 
to be central to the understanding of why e,,? 

Presumably, a proposition p that is central to the understanding of why 
e,, is a true proposition concerning eg s explanatory story such that being 
wrong about p—i.e., about whether p is true—would prevent one from gain- 
ing an ancensahdine of why e° In contrast, a proposition p that is only 
peripheral to the understanding of why e,, is a true proposition concerning 
e,, s explanatory story such that one can be wrong about p and still qualify 
as understanding why e,,. With respect to the Battle of Marathon case, it 
is plausible that the proposition ‘the Athenians did not use gunpower dur- 
ing the battle of Marathon’ is central to the understanding of the Athenian 
victory over Persia. For its part, the proposition ‘the Athenians deployed 
10,000 troops rather than 9000’ is only peripheral to the understanding 
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of that historical event. It is still unclear, however, how precisely the dis- 
tinction between propositions that are central to the understanding of a 
phenomenon and propositions that are only peripheral to its understanding 
should be construed. What makes the proposition ‘the Athenians did not 
use gunpower during the battle of Marathon’ central to the understanding 
of the Athenian victory? Without a clear answer to this question, the dis- 
tinction introduced by Kvanvig does not tell us much more than we already 
know. Namely that believing certain falsehoods about e,,’s explanatory 
story is compatible with having an understanding of why e,, while believing 
other falsehoods is incompatible with having such an understanding. 

Intuitively, whenever a subject is wrong concerning a proposition that is 
central to the understanding of why e,,, that subject can be viewed as hav- 
ing an (apparent) understanding of why e,, that importantly differs, with 
respect to its content, from the (genuine) understanding one would have 
if one was correct regarding that proposition.* In contrast, if a subject is 
wrong concerning a proposition that is only peripheral to the understanding 
of why e,,, it is reasonable to think that her understanding of why e, is close, 
when it comes to its content, to the understanding one would have if one 
was correct concerning that proposition. For instance, if Sam’s only mistake 
regarding the battle of Marathon is to believe that the Athenians deployed 
10,000 troops at Marathon while, in fact, they deployed 9000 troops, it is 
plausible that the content of his understanding is not importantly different 
from the content of the understanding one would have if one was not mis- 
taken regarding that particular issue. In contrast, if Sam mistakenly believes 
that the Athenians used gunpowder during the battle of Marathon, the con- 
tent of the (apparent) understanding he has of that historical event appears 
to be importantly different from the content of the (genuine) understanding 
one would have if one did not make that mistake. 

The distinction introduced by Kvanvig thus appears to track a distinction 
that pertains to the content of the understanding (apparent or genuine) one 
has of a phenomenon. Moreover, it is plausible that the difference in content 
between the (apparent) understanding a subject has of why e,, by means of 
H and the understanding one would have by means of a correct explanation 
of e,, can be traced to differences in the ways each explanation accounts 
for e,,. Suppose that H, is a correct explanation of e,, and that a subject 
accounts for e,, by means of another explanation H.. If the way H, explains 
why e,, differs importantly from the way H, would explain it, then the con- 
tent of the (apparent) understanding the subject has by means of H. differs 
importantly from the content of the genuine understanding H, can provide. 
This, I believe, accounts for the intuitions elicited by the Battle of Marathon 
case. An explanation of the Athenian victory stating that the Athenians used 
gunpowder would explain that historical event in a way that differs impor- 
tantly from the way a correct explanation of the Athenian victory actually 
explains it. In contrast, an explanation stating that the Athenians deployed 
10,000 troops would not explain that event in a way that is importantly 
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different from the way a correct explanation of the event explains it. As a 
result, if Sam’s only mistake regarding the battle of Marathon is to believe 
that the Athenians deployed 10,000 troops at Marathon while, in fact, they 
deployed 9000 troops, the content of his understanding is not importantly 
different from the content of the understanding one would have if one was 
not mistaken regarding that issue. But if Sam mistakenly believes that the 
Athenians used gunpowder during the battle of Marathon, the content of 
the (apparent) understanding he has of that event is importantly different 
from the content of the (genuine) understanding one would have if one did 
not make that mistake. 

This suggests that the distinction between propositions that are central 
and propositions that are only peripheral to the understanding of why e,, 
can be articulated in terms of the way in which an explanation explains or 
would explain why e, is the case. Propositions central to the understanding 
of why e,, are propositions that make a difference when it comes to the way 
H explains why e, in the following sense: 


Centrality: A proposition p which is part of a correct explanation H 
of e,, is central to the understanding of why e, iff had H stated that q 
rather than p, where q consists of either ap or a proposition that entails 
ap, H would have explained why e, in a way that importantly differs 
from the way H actually explains why e,,.° 


This account manages to capture the intuition that if a subject is wrong 
concerning a proposition that is central to the understanding of why e,,, 
the content of her (apparent) understanding of why e,, importantly differs 
from the content of the understanding one would have if one was correct 
concerning why e,, is the case. One might worry, however, that Centrality 
is in fact sensitive to small changes that should not be factored into the 
results this account delivers. Suppose for instance that Sam falsely believes 
of the Athenian victory at Marathon that the Athenians deployed 8000 
troops and suppose that deploying 8000 troops instead of 9000 would have 
required enacting an entirely different battle plan. In such a case, the way 
the account of the battle endorsed by Sam would explain the Athenian vic- 
tory differs importantly from the way a correct account explains that vic- 
tory. Consequently, Centrality delivers the result that the proposition ‘the 
Athenians deployed more than 8000 troops’ is central to the understand- 
ing of the Athenian victory. Now, such a consequence may seem problem- 
atic as what appears as a small mistake on Sam’s part prevents him, given 
Centrality, from gaining an understanding of why the Athenians won the 
battle at Marathon. But, in my view, this consequence rather highlights 
a strength of Centrality. Indeed, if deploying 8000 troops at the battle of 
Marathon would have required enacting an entirely different battle plan, 
then believing falsely that the Athenians deployed 8000 troops is not a small 
mistake. If Sam mistakenly believes that the Athenians deployed only 8000 
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troops, he either fails to be sensitive to the way the Athenian battle plan 
was dependent on the number of troops they deployed or has a conception 
of that battle plan which differs importantly from the battle plan that was 
actually enacted by the Athenians. In both cases, the content of the (appar- 
ent) understanding Sam has of the Athenian victory by means of the account 
he endorses differs importantly from the content of the understanding one 
would have if one was correct concerning the number of troops deployed 
by the Athenians. Centrality manages to capture this aspect of the situation 
under examination although Sam’s false belief appears, at a superficial level, 
to constitute only a small mistake on Sam’s part. 

It is worth noting that Centrality is also in line with the intuitive idea put 
forward by Gordon (2021, p. 4965) that propositions central to the under- 
standing of why e,, are highly practically relevant propositions. Propositions 
central to the understanding of why e,, are taken by Gordon to be such that 
if a subject were to believe falsely whether those propositions are true, it 
would undermine her reliability when making predictions or manipulating 
information pertaining to e,,. In the previous chapter, I argued that a sub- 
ject’s ability to make predictions or manipulate information pertaining to e,, 
depends on her grasp of the explanation of e,, she endorses. Now, suppose 
that a subject grasps an explanation H of e,, and, as a result, is able to make 
predictions or manipulate information pertaining to e,,. If the way H would 
explain why e, differs importantly from the way a correct explanation of e,, 
actually explains it, then the abilities the subject has by virtue of her grasp 
of H must differ from the abilities one would have by virtue of one’s grasp 
of a correct explanation of e,,. The reason for this is that what the subject 
comes to know when grasping H is closely connected to the way H explains 
or would explain why e, is the case. 


4.3. Felicitous Falsehoods and Acceptance 


Even though Centrality constitutes a promising account of the distinction 
that can be drawn between propositions central to the understanding of a 
particular phenomenon and propositions that are not, it raises certain ques- 
tions when it comes to the role of idealizing assumptions in the understand- 
ing that can be gained of phenomena. There is no denying that scientific 
and everyday understanding depends on such assumptions. A well-known 
example concerns the ideal gas law. This law (PV=nRT) describes in a very 
simple way the relation between pressure (P), volume (V), and temperature 
(T) in a gas (n being the amount of substance and R being a constant). It 
also relies on several idealizing assumptions as it ignores the size of the gas 
molecules and the intermolecular attraction that takes place within gases. 
As a result, this law cannot be taken as defining the behavior of real gases 
but instead of ideal gases. 

How can someone come to understand the behavior of a real gas by 
means of the ideal gas law? For any particular gas x, the proposition 
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‘intermolecular attraction takes place within x’ is presumably central to 
the understanding of x’s behavior. Finding out that someone mistakenly 
believes that no intermolecular attraction takes place within a particular gas 
would typically provide evidence that one does not genuinely understand 
the behavior of that gas. Yet, as the ideal gas law depends on the assump- 
tion that no intermolecular attraction takes place within a gas, accounting 
for the behavior of a particular gas by means of this law involves relying— 
either tacitly or explicitly—on this false assumption. To address this prob- 
lem, note that a scientist who relies on the ideal gas law to account for the 
behavior of a real gas typically does not believe, of the target gas, that no 
intermolecular attraction takes place within it. Learning how to account for 
the behavior of gases by means of this law involves learning that it cannot be 
taken as defining the behavior of real gases. Accordingly, the notion of belief 
appears to be ill-fitted to characterize the type of commitment a scientist has 
toward the idealizing assumptions which the ideal gas law depends on. As 
suggested by Elgin (2004, 2017), the notion of acceptance seems to be better 
suited for this purpose. 

It is generally admitted that the attitude of acceptance can be adopted 
in a particular context toward a proposition whether or not the accepted 
proposition is believed to be true. Consider the following characterization 
of this attitude provided by Cohen: 


To accept that p is to have or adopt a policy of deeming, positing, or 
postulating that p — i.e. of including that proposition or rule among 
one’s premises for deciding what to do or think in a particular context, 
whether or not one feels it to be true that p. 

(1992, p. 4) 


Here, Cohen makes it clear that one can accept a proposition in a given 
context of inquiry regardless of whether one believes that proposition to be 
true or “feels it to be true” as he puts it. One can accept, for instance, that 
no intermolecular attraction takes place within a gas even if one knows, of 
the target gas, that intermolecular attraction takes place within it. This is 
because one’s acceptance of a particular proposition is motivated by pru- 
dential reasons which have no direct bearing on the truth of the accepted 
proposition. Typically, the reason why one accepts that no intermolecular 
attraction takes place within a gas in a particular context of inquiry is that 
this assumption allows describing in a very simple way the relation between 
pressure, volume, and temperature in that gas. 

Now, if the type of commitment a subject has toward idealizing assump- 
tions is best characterized in terms of contextual acceptance, should the 
understanding the subject has of the behavior of a gas by means of the ideal 
gas law not also be construed in terms of contextual acceptance? More 
generally, should the propositional commitment involved in understanding 
not be conceived of in terms of acceptance? As pointed out by Elgin (2017, 
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p. 97), the falsehoods which scientists rely on are not mere causal anteced- 
ents of the accounts they use. They are central to those accounts and, as 
a result, the notion of acceptance seems crucial to characterize the under- 
standing those accounts can deliver.’ For his part, Dellsén argues that: 


Understanding something may merely involve treating certain proposi- 
tions or theories as given in the context of explaining something, as 
opposed to being disposed to feel that the propositions or theories are 


true. 
(2017, p. 248) 


Conceiving of the propositional commitment involved in understand- 
ing solely in terms of acceptance, however, raises important problems. As 
pointed out by philosophers such as Bratman (1992) or Cohen (1992), one 
crucial feature of acceptance is that it is tied to a particular context of rea- 
soning.® Yet, it is hard to make sense of a subject’s cognitive standing with 
respect to the explained phenomenon if understanding is conceived of solely 
in terms of claims that are contextually accepted by that subject. Suppose 
that a subject accepts the content of a particular explanation in a specific 
context of inquiry. Assuming that the subject’s acceptance of those claims is 
sufficient for her to understand the target phenomenon in that context, how 
should that subject’s cognitive standing be characterized outside that par- 
ticular context of reasoning? Plausibly, if a subject understands a particu- 
lar phenomenon by means of some account, she retains that understanding 
(provided that the standards of epistemic appraisal do not change) although 
she is not in the process of explaining that phenomenon. That is, she retains 
that understanding although she is no longer in the specific context which 
prompted her to accept the content of the account she used to explain the 
phenomenon. But, if the propositional commitment involved in understand- 
ing is conceived of solely in terms of contextual acceptance, it is not clear 
how the content of the subject’s understanding should be characterized out- 
side the context which prompted her to accept the claims she used to explain 
the phenomenon. For outside that particular context, those claims may no 
longer be accepted by the subject. 

According to Lawler (2021) a distinction must be drawn between propo- 
sitions that facilitate a subject’s understanding of a particular phenomenon 
and propositions that are elements of the content of that understanding. 
Contextual assumptions that are made in a particular context to explain a 
phenomenon belong to the first category. They facilitate the understanding 
that is gained of a phenomenon. In contrast, it is reasonable to think that 
propositions that are believed to be true of the phenomenon as a result of 
the use of certain contextual assumptions are elements of the content of 
the understanding that is gained. This is because the type of propositional 
commitment a subject has toward the elements of the content of the under- 
standing she gains is not tied to a particular context of inquiry. Thus, even 
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if contextual acceptances play an important role in the understanding a sub- 
ject gains of certain phenomena, the notion of belief remains better suited 
to characterize the subject’s commitment toward the propositions that are 
elements of the content of the understanding she gains. 

If these considerations are correct, they show that the tension between 
the role of idealizing assumptions in the understanding delivered by certain 
theories and the account of centrality offered in the previous section is only 
apparent. For the notion of centrality, as it has been explicated, concerns 
the content of the understanding a subject has of why e,, and depends on the 
claim that if a (true) proposition p is central to the understanding of why e,,, 
a subject cannot understand why e,, while being incorrect, with respect to 
what she believes, concerning p.? 


4.4. Understanding in Contexts 


The account of centrality put forward in this chapter relies on the idea that 
the way in which a potential explanation would explain why e,, can differ 
importantly from the way a correct explanation of e,, actually explains it. 
As already noted, there is an intuitive sense in which an explanation stat- 
ing that the Athenians used gunpowder at the battle of Marathon would 
explain the Athenian victory in a way that importantly differs from the way 
a correct explanation explains it. But when is that difference sufficiently 
important for some proposition p to count as being central to the under- 
standing of a particular phenomenon? 

I believe that the threshold at issue here is best conceived of contextu- 
ally. This is because, as outlined by philosophers such as Wilkenfeld (2013, 
2017) and Kelp (2015, 2017), the notion of understanding itself exhibits a 
sensitivity to the overall context of epistemic appraisal.!? Wilkenfeld notes 
for instance that: 


The understanding of someone who got a 4 on her AP calculus test 
might clearly count as understanding when being evaluated for one 
job opportunity (e.g. high-school summer intern), clearly not count 
when being evaluated for another (e.g. professorship in an elite math 
department), and neither clearly count nor not count when being 
evaluated for yet a third (e.g. admission as a student to an elite math 
department). 

(2013, p. 1007) 


Our readiness to ascribe understanding to a subject seems to depend on con- 
textual factors that go beyond the accuracy and the justificatory status of 
that subject’s cognitive states. In the example considered by Wilkenfeld, our 
readiness to ascribe understanding hinges on the question as to whether we 
are evaluating the subject as a potential high-school summer intern or as a 
potential math professor. Now, the threshold involved in Centrality, instead 
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of constituting a problematic aspect of the view, allows accounting, at least 
partly, for that dimension of understanding. 

Consider another example discussed by Elgin (2007, p. 37) of a second 
grader who believes that humans evolved from apes. The belief of the sec- 
ond grader is false as, in fact, apes and humans evolved from a common 
hominid ancestor. Yet, in spite of her belief being false, one can legitimately 
attribute an understanding of human evolution to the second grader in a 
way that is not merely honorific.!! The reason for this is that, plausibly, in 
a context in which the subject is being evaluated as a second grader, the 
proposition ‘humans and apes evolved from a common hominid ancestor’ 
is not central to the understanding of how humans evolved while the true 
proposition ‘humans evolved from another species,’ which I assume is also 
believed by the second grader, is. In such a context, the explanation stat- 
ing that ‘humans evolved from apes’ does not deviate sufficiently from the 
way a correct explanation of how humans evolved actually proceeds for 
the proposition ‘humans and apes evolved from a common hominid ances- 
tor’ to be central to the understanding of human evolution. In contrast, if 
a subject is being evaluated as an evolutionary biologist when it comes to 
her understanding of human evolution, finding out that she believes that 
humans evolved from apes would provide evidence for the conclusion that 
she does not genuinely understand how humans evolved. 

It is thus reasonable to think that the threshold for some proposition 
to count as central to the understanding of why e,, depends on the over- 
all context of epistemic appraisal. This does not mean, however, that the 
understanding of two subjects who are being evaluated in different contexts 
of appraisal cannot be compared. There is no denying that even if both the 
second grader and the evolutionary biologist can be attributed an outright 
understanding of human evolution, the second grader does not understand 
how humans evolved to the same extent as the evolutionary biologist. As 
understanding varies in degree, two subjects who are being evaluated in dif- 
ferent contexts can be compared relative to the degree of understanding they 
have of the same phenomenon. Yet, how can such comparisons be made if 
what counts as central to the understanding of a particular phenomenon is 
sensitive to the overall context of epistemic appraisal? 

Recall what I referred to as the whole truth in Chapter 2. According to 
what I claimed, the whole truth consists of an account that provides, inter 
alia, the best possible answer to the question “why is e,, the case?” Here, let 
me focus on the part of this account that is both necessary and sufficient to 
provide that answer—call it the whole truth about e,,. In addition, note that 
such an account can provide, if certain conditions are met, what Khalifa 
(2013a, 2017) and Kelp (2015, 2017) characterize as an ideal understand- 
ing of why e,,. Now, the degree of understanding a particular subject has of 
why e,, by means of an explanation H in a given context can be assessed in 
relation to the understanding that the whole truth about e,, would provide. 
If H explains e,, in the same way as the whole truth about e,, explains it, 
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then the degree of understanding that H can provide is ideal. In contrast, if 
the way in which H explains e,, differs from the way the whole truth about 
e,, explains it, then the degree of understanding H can provide is subop- 
timal. The degree of understanding that can be provided by a particular 
explanation can, therefore, be expected to depend on the extent to which 
the way that explanation would explain e,, deviates from the way the whole 
truth about e,, actually explains it.” 

The question as to whether the way in which an explanation would 
explain e,, differs sufficiently from the way a correct explanation of e,, 
explains it thus depends on the overall context of epistemic appraisal. But 
the absolute degree of understanding that can be provided by an explana- 
tion depends on the extent to which the way that explanation would explain 
e,, deviates from the way the whole truth about e, actually explains e,,. This 
means, essentially, that the threshold for outright understanding depends on 
the amount of propositions that count, in a particular context of epistemic 
appraisal, as central to the understanding of why e,,. In highly demanding 
contexts where many propositions are central to the understanding of why 
ep the degree of understanding one must have to count as outright under- 
standing why e,, is higher than the degree one must have in less demanding 
contexts of epistemic appraisal. 


4.5. Understanding and Knowing 


Now that a precise elucidation of the accuracy requirement of understand- 
ing has been provided, let me come back more generally to the conditions 
that have to be met for a subject to be in a position to understand why e,, 
by means of an explanation H. According to the considerations put forward 
in the previous sections, H must allow accounting for e,, by means of the 
propositions that are central to the understanding of e,, in the context in 
which the subject is being evaluated. In addition, as outlined in the previous 
chapter, the subject must know how to account for e,, by means of H and 
she must be in a position to expect H to be the right way to account for e,, 
given her overall evidence. This yields, in light of what I argued concerning 
the way a subject’s grasp of H is manifested in her understanding of why e,,, 
the following view of explanatory understanding: 


Explanatory Understanding: S understands why e,, by means of H in 
C iff: 


(i) The propositions that are available to S as being part of H include 
the propositions that are central to the understanding of why e,, in C, 
and 


(ii) S believes with justification the propositions that are central to the 
understanding of why e,, in C because of the way H can account for e,,. 
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As it should be clear from the considerations put forward in Chapter 2, con- 
ditions (i) and (ii) can be satisfied without the subject knowing the proposi- 
tions that are central in C to the understanding of why e, Yet, one may 
worry that the proposed view of understanding is too weak, for there is an 
intuitive sense in which understanding why e,, involves knowing why e,, is 
the case. There are, nonetheless, reasons for thinking that understanding’s 
and knowledge’s epistemic profiles differ substantially. In particular, under- 
standing, contrary to propositional knowledge, seems to tolerate certain 
forms of epistemic luck. 

Knowledge is widely regarded as being incompatible with epistemic luck 
and a good deal of the post-Gettier literature is premised on the idea that a 
subject cannot qualify as knowing that p, although she believes the true prop- 
osition p with justification, if her belief is true as a matter of luck." According 
to philosophers such as Kvanvig (2003) and Pritchard (2008, 2009, 2010), 
however, the same does not hold for understanding.’ Consider this slightly 
modified version of a case Pritchard takes to support this conclusion: 


Nero and the Firefighters: Nero comes home to find his house in flames. 
When he asks a firefighter what caused the fire, she gives him the correct 
answer that it was a faulty breaker box. Yet, unbeknownst to Nero, the 
person he asked is one of the few real firefighters on the scene, as many 
nearby people are dressed as firefighters en route to a costume party. 
Nero could very easily have asked those partygoers, and, had he done 
so, they would have given him a false answer while failing to indicate 
that they were not real firefighters. 


As Nero could easily have been wrong concerning why his house is burning 
had he formed his belief in the same way—that is, by asking what caused 
the fire to someone dressed as a firefighter—it seems that he is not in a posi- 
tion to know why his house is burning. But in Pritchard’s (2010, pp. 78-79) 
view, it does not follow that he lacks an understanding of why his house is 
burning. The reason is that, according to Pritchard, the type of epistemic 
luck involved in this case is compatible with understanding. 

One can draw a distinction between the kind of luck involved in standard 
Gettier cases such as the one discussed in Chapter 2 or Chisholm’s (1966) 
sheep case—labeled intervening luck—and the kind of luck involved in cases 
such as Goldman’s (1976) barn façade case—labeled environmental luck." 
In a case such as Chisholm’s where a subject looking at a dog which per- 
fectly occludes a real sheep forms the luckily true belief that there is a sheep 
in the pasture, luck “intervenes” between the belief and the fact. The subject 
is not really looking at a sheep in such a case. In contrast, in a case such as 
Goldman’s where a subject forms the luckily true belief that there is a barn 
in the field she is looking at, luck is due to the epistemically inhospitable 
nature of the environment. It is due to the fact that the subject is driving 
through a region filled with fake barns. 
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While knowledge is vulnerable to both intervening and environmental 
luck, Pritchard argues that understanding is only vulnerable to intervening 
luck. In a case such as Nero and the Firefighters: 


The agent concerned has all the true beliefs required for understanding 
why his house burned down, and also acquired this understanding in 
the right fashion. It is thus hard to see why the mere presence of envi- 
ronmental epistemic luck should deprive the agent of understanding. 

(Pritchard, 2010, p. 79) 


If Pritchard is correct and understanding, contrary to knowledge, is not 
vulnerable to environmental epistemic luck, then understanding why e,, is 
the case cannot consist of knowing why it is the case. Understanding why 
e,, simply does not require knowing the propositions that are central to the 
understanding of why e, 

There are, however, reasons outlined by Khalifa (2013b, 2017) and Kelp 
(2015, 2017) for thinking that the case offered by Pritchard leads us astray 
as it does not really involve the type of luck present in a case like Goldman’s. 
Kelp (2017, pp. 261-262) notes that one important disanalogy between the 
barn façade case and Nero and the Firefighter is that in the latter case, Nero 
would not have formed the same beliefs had he consulted a partygoer. He 
would have formed another set of beliefs concerning the explanation of 
why his house is burning that would have turned out to be false. In the 
barn façade case, though, the subject would have formed the same but false 
belief had she been looking at a fake barn. As Khalifa (2013b, pp. 8-10) 
outlines, in Nero and the Firefighter, luck seems to depend crucially on the 
fact that Nero acquired a particular bit of testimonial evidence as opposed 
to another one. In that, Nero is lucky to acquire non-misleading testimo- 
nial evidence. But this type of luck, as Pritchard (2005) himself remarks, is 
epistemically benign and does not undermine Nero’s claim to know why 
the house is burning. 

Boyd (2020), who agrees with Khalifa and Kelp regarding the weak- 
nesses of the case initially considered by Pritchard, offers a variation which 
better matches the structure of a genuine Gettier case: 


Claudius and the Electrician: On his way home, Claudius finds that 
all the houses in his neighborhood in Rome are on fire. Wondering 
what caused the fires, he stops by one of the houses, which happens to 
be Nero’s. When Claudius asks a nearby electrician what caused the 
fire, she gives him the correct answer that it was a faulty breaker box. 
The electrician is trustworthy and knowledgeable, and there are no 
masquerading electricians nearby. On the basis of his true belief that 
the breaker box was faulty, plus background beliefs regarding elec- 
tricity, the nature of breaker boxes, heat, and fires, Claudius forms a 
mental representation of the relationship between Nero’s breaker box 
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and the fire: without a functioning breaker box to control the flow 
of electricity, wires in Nero’s house were heated to the point that the 
surrounding wood combusted. And, in fact, Nero’s house did burn 
down as a result of the faulty breaker box in the way that Claudius 
represents. Unbeknownst to Claudius, however, due to a recent out- 
break of house fires, Roman officials decided that all houses would be 
retrofitted with lower-voltage breaker boxes. As a result, every house 
in the city has been retrofitted, except for Nero’s, which still uses the 
old breaker box technology. Despite this change, rampant house fires 
persist as the result of faulty breaker boxes. When a faulty breaker 
box causes a fire in a retrofitted house, however, it is not for the same 
reasons that caused Nero’s house fire: instead, the new breaker boxes 
give off sparks which ignite flammable materials that Romans like to 


store in their basements. 
(Boyd, 2020, p. 83) 


According to Boyd, Claudius and the Electrician truly allows addressing the 
question as to whether understanding tolerates environmental luck as, in this 
case, luck does not depend on the fact that Claudius obtained a particular 
bit of testimonial evidence as opposed to another one. The electrician’s tes- 
timony provides Claudius with evidence for believing that without a func- 
tioning breaker box to control the flow of electricity, wires in Nero’s house 
were heated to the point that the surrounding wood combusted—call that 
explanation H. As Claudius ignores that all the houses have been retrofitted 
except for Nero’s house, he can rationally expect H to be the right way to 
account for the fire and as there are no masquerading electricians nearby, 
there is no question of evidential luck in that case. What makes Claudius’s 
beliefs concerning why Nero’s house burned down lucky is that, given the 
nature of the environment, it would have been easy for him to be wrong 
had he formed his beliefs in the same way. Had Claudius stopped in front of 
another house in his neighborhood, he would have falsely believed, of that 
house, that the fire was due to the fact that wires were heated to the point 
that the surrounding wood combusted.'® Consequently, it is reasonable to 
think that Claudius’s true beliefs concerning why Nero’s house burned down 
fall short of constituting knowledge. 

With this in mind, the question is whether the luck present in Claudius 
and the Electrician prevents Claudius from understanding why Nero’s 
house burned down. In Boyd’s view, Claudius also falls short of under- 
standing why Nero’s house burned down as he fails to recognize that the fire 
in Nero’s house constitutes an exception and is, therefore, unable to explain 
relevantly similar phenomena such as fires in neighboring houses. To quote 
Boyd directly: 


if a hallmark of understanding is that it requires that one be able to not 
only provide a correct explanation in the relevant case, but in all cases 
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that one takes to be relevantly similar, then Claudius does not possess 
the relevant understanding in the individual case. 
(2020, p. 85) 


I see, however, reasons to resist Boyd’s assessment of the case. While Boyd is 
right in claiming that Claudius is not able to explain correctly why the other 
houses burned down, one should pay close attention to the reason why he is 
unable to do so. The reason is that the cases Claudius takes to be relevantly 
similar to Nero’s house are not, as a matter of fact, relevantly similar to that 
case. Unbeknownst to Claudius, all the other houses in the city were retrofit- 
ted and, as a result, he mistakenly takes other fires in the city to be similar to 
Nero’s house. Yet, Claudius is perfectly able to offer a correct explanation 
in cases that are actually relevantly similar to Nero’s house and it is not clear 
that his inability to correctly explain why the other houses burned down is 
due to a deficiency in his understanding of the individual case. 

Consider the example of the diffraction patterns produced by crystals. 
Crystals are material which, when exposed to electromagnetic waves produce 
sharp or discrete diffraction patterns. Scientists understand this phenomenon 
based on the fact that the materials producing those diffraction patterns are 
three dimensional arrangements of atoms with translational periodicity—i.e., 
they can be extended indefinitely in the three directions of space by repeating 
their unit cells. Yet, Shechtman, Blech, Gratias, and Cahn (1984) observed 
such diffraction patterns produced by three dimensional arrangements of 
atoms that lack translational periodicity. That discovery showed that the 
explanation by means of which the sharp diffraction patterns produced 
by certain materials was understood could not be applied to the materials 
observed by Shechtman et al. It did not show, however, that the scientists’ 
understanding of the diffraction patterns produced by what are now called 
classical crystals as opposed to quasicrystals was defective. The translational 
periodicity of classical crystals is the reason why such material arrangements 
produce sharp diffraction patterns. What the discovery showed, essentially, is 
that the scope of the explanation by means of which scientists understood the 
sharp diffraction patterns produced by certain materials was more restricted 
than initially thought. Likewise, in Claudius and the Electrician, the scope of 
the explanation that Claudius comes to endorse is more limited than he takes 
it to be. But it does not follow that Claudius lacks an understanding of the 
individual case. What Claudius lacks is a specific piece of knowledge con- 
cerning the scope of the explanation by means of which he understands the 
individual case. The knowledge that the fire in Nero’s house is exceptional 
with respect to its explanation. 

One should distinguish between a subject’s ability to provide a correct 
explanation in the cases that are actually relevantly similar to the one she 
understands and a subject’s ability to discriminate between the cases that 
are relevantly similar to the one she understands and the cases that aren’t. 
What Claudius lacks, because he ignores that every house in the city has 
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been retrofitted except for Nero’s house, is the ability to properly discrimi- 
nate between cases that are relevantly similar to Nero’s house and cases 
that aren’t. But his inability is not due to a deficiency in his understand- 
ing of why Nero’s house is burning. As he knows how the fire in Nero’s 
house depends on the elements cited in the correct explanation he comes to 
endorse, Claudius is perfectly able to provide a correct explanation in cases 
that are actually relevantly similar to the case of Nero’s house. There is 
simply no reason to regard his ability to discriminate between cases that are 
relevantly similar to the case he understands and cases that are not as being 
essential to his understanding of the individual case.!” 

These considerations are, however, not sufficient to vindicate the claim 
that understanding tolerates environmental luck. As Khalifa (2017, p. 185) 
notes, two possible claims concerning the compatibility of understanding 
with environmental luck ought to be distinguished. First, that a subject can 
understand why e,, by means of H even if her beliefs concerning why e,, 
are true as a matter of environmental luck. Second, that two subjects S, 
and S. can understand why e, to the same degree by means of H even if Ss 
beliefs—but not S,’s—concerning why e,, are true as a matter of environmen- 
tal luck. My discussion of Claudius and the Electrician pertains to the first 
of these two claims as it supports the conclusion that Claudius understands 
outright why Nero’s house burned down in spite of the luck present in that 
case. But as understanding comes in degrees, one could argue, following 
Khalifa (2013b, 2017), that a subject cannot understand why Nero’s house 
burned down to the fullest extent when such luck is present. The reason 
being, the argument goes, that explanatory knowledge represents the stand- 
ard in relation to which lesser degrees of understanding are to be assessed. 
What must be done, therefore, is to determine whether two subjects S, and 
S, can understand why e,, to the same degree even if Ss beliefs—but not 
Ss—concerning why e,, are true because of environmental luck. Consider 
the following case due to Khalifa: 


Fiona the Firefighter: Fiona is a firefighter who does an exemplary job 
in collecting all of the evidence that could be extracted from the embers 
of Nero’s house. On the basis of this evidence, she comes to believe 
that a faulty breaker box is the root cause of the fire, and this is in 
fact true. However, at the moment of the fire, the breaker box mal- 
functioned at the same time that the grounding wire shorted. The two 
events were causally independent, and the shorted grounding wire did 
not actually cause the fire. But, had the shorted grounding wire (rather 
than the faulty breaker box) caused the fire, Fiona would have discov- 
ered exactly the same evidence and still believed that the breaker box’s 
malfunctioning explains why Nero’s house caught fire. By contrast, one 
of Fiona’s colleagues, Carmen, considers both the breaker box and the 
grounding wire explanation. Moreover, she has all of Fiona’s evidence, 
plus she takes some additional voltmeter readings at different points in 
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the house, and these readings allow her to eliminate the grounding wire 
explanation. 
(2017, p. 196) 


Given the evidence collected from the embers of Nero’s house, it seems that 
Fiona can expect the faulty breaker box explanation to be the right way 
to account for the fire and, as she is an experienced firefighter, it can be 
assumed that she knows how the fire depends on the elements cited in that 
explanation. Yet, as the breaker box malfunctioned at the same time as the 
grounding wire shorted and the shorted wire could easily have caused the 
fire, Fiona’s beliefs regarding why Nero’s house burned down are true as a 
matter of luck. Due to the epistemically inhospitable nature of the environ- 
ment, it would have been easy for her to be wrong concerning why Nero’s 
house burned down had she formed her beliefs in the same way. Granted 
that this does not disqualify her from counting as understanding outright 
why Nero’s house burned down, the question is: does she understand that 
event to the same degree as Carmen does? 

Carmen, contrary to Fiona, considers the possibility that the fire was 
caused by a shorted grounding wire and, as a result, performs a test which 
allows her to rule out that possible explanation. Given her use of additional 
voltmeter readings, Carmen is not lucky in being correct concerning why 
Nero’s house burned down. As Khalifa (2017, p. 198) puts it, her beliefs are 
safer than Fiona’s because in nearby possible worlds in which Carmen falsely 
believes that the fire is due to a faulty breaker box, Carmen does not form 
that belief in the same way as in the actual world. In particular, what matters, 
according to Khalifa, is that Carmen’s beliefs are safer than Fiona’s as a result 
of a better scientific explanatory evaluation. Carmen considers a plausible 
alternative explanation of why Nero’s house burned down and collects deci- 
sive evidence in favor of one of the possible explanations for the fire. For this 
reason, Khalifa argues, Carmen understands why Nero’s house burned down 
better than Fiona. Her beliefs concerning why Nero’s house burned down 
better approximate scientific explanatory knowledge than Fiona’s. 

One aspect of this case, however, deserves greater scrutiny. While it is 
true that Carmen’s beliefs are safer than Fiona’s, part of the problem appears 
to be that both Fiona and Carmen have reasons to regard the grounding 
wire explanation as a plausible explanation of the fire. As a result, both 
of them should try to rule out that alternative prior to accounting for the 
fire by means of the faulty breaker box explanation. To be sure, Carmen is 
not supposed to have any particular insight into the possible cause of the 
fire. Both are experienced firefighters with the same information concerning 
their environment. Accordingly, both have reasons to suspect that the fire 
is due to a shorted grounding wire. It follows that, in Fiona the Firefighter, 
it is not clear, irrespective of the luck present in the case, whether Fiona is 
even justified in endorsing the faulty breaker box explanation. After all, the 
grounding wire explanation, which she has reasons to regard as plausible, 
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is compatible with all the evidence she collected from the embers of Nero’s 
house. All that this case might show is, therefore, that full understand- 
ing requires justification. But such a requirement, as outlined in Chapter 
2, is weaker than requiring explanatory knowledge for full understanding. 
Consequently, to address the question as to whether the luck present in 
Fiona the Firefighter negatively impacts the understanding Fiona has, one 
ought to modify the case in such a way as to make it clear that both Fiona 
and Carmen are justified in endorsing the faulty breaker box explanation: 


Fiona the lucky Firefighter: Everything is exactly the same apart from 
the fact that Roman officials recently decided that all the houses would 
be equipped with brand new grounding wires that cannot, due to the 
way they are designed, cause a short circuit. Fiona is aware of that as 
she personally helped equip some houses with the new type of ground- 
ing wires. Yet, unbeknownst to her, Nero’s house is the only house in 
the city that was not equipped with new grounding wires and due to 
the damage caused by the fire, she cannot tell, through inspection alone, 
that the house is still equipped with old grounding wires. In contrast, 
Carmen, who arrives later at Nero’s house, is aware that this house was 
not equipped with new grounding wires and, therefore, she takes addi- 
tional voltmeter readings to determine if the fire was due to a shorted 
grounding wire. 


Here, Fiona has no reason to regard the grounding wire explanation as a 
plausible alternative to the faulty breaker box explanation. Given her epis- 
temic situation and the evidence she collected from the embers of Nero’s 
house, she can rationally expect the faulty breaker box explanation to be 
the right way to account for the fire. Nevertheless, her beliefs concerning 
why Nero’s house burned down remain unsafe as, due to the nature of the 
environment, she could easily have been wrong had she formed her beliefs 
in the same way. Yet it is no longer clear that Carmen understands why 
Nero’s house burned down better than Fiona in that particular situation. In 
what sense is Fiona’s understanding of what happened deficient compared 
to Carmen’s understanding? 

Regarding his original case, Khalifa (2017, p. 200) claims that Carmen’s 
understanding is superior to Fiona’s in at least four respects. First, Carmen 
grasps more coherence-making relations than Fiona as she grasps how the 
faulty breaker box and the grounding wire explanation relate to each other 
and to the voltmeter readings. Second, Carmen can answer more what- 
if-things-had-been-different questions than Fiona as she can predict how 
the voltmeter readings would have been different had the grounding wire 
caused the fire. Third, Carmen has more true beliefs than Fiona about the 
fire as, for instance, she correctly believes that even if the breaker box had 
not malfunctioned, the house would not have caught fire because of the 
grounding wire. Fourth, Carmen’s beliefs represent a greater cognitive 
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achievement than Fiona’s for Carmen has ruled out a particularly thorny 
alternative explanation of the fire. 

Let me start with the first two reasons to regard Carmen as understand- 
ing why Nero’s house burned down better than Fiona. As I argued, under- 
standing involves a grasping requirement and if Khalifa is correct that Carmen 
grasps more coherence-making relations and is able to answer more what-if- 
things-had-been-different questions than Fiona, then there is ground to regard 
Carmen’s understanding as being superior to Fiona’s. Yet, I am doubtful that 
such ground actually exists. That Fiona has no reason to regard the grounding 
wire explanation as a plausible alternative to the faulty breaker box explana- 
tion does not entail that she lacks a grasp of how the two explanations relate 
to each other as well as to the voltmeter readings. As an experienced fire- 
fighter, Fiona can know that if Nero’s house was equipped with old grounding 
wires, the fire could have been due to a shorted grounding wire. She can also 
know that voltmeter readings would have allowed determining whether the 
fire was due to a shorted grounding wire. The knowledge Fiona lacks about 
her environment does not prevent her from having a good grasp of how the 
two explanations relate to each other as well as to voltmeter readings. Having 
such a grasp simply does not depend on having an accurate representation of 
her environment. Similarly, the knowledge she lacks about her environment 
does not prevent her from being able to correctly answer counterfactual ques- 
tions about the fire. Nothing prevents Fiona from reaching the conclusion that 
she would have had certain voltmeter readings if a grounding wire had caused 
the fire. Consequently, the fact that Camren’s beliefs concerning why Nero’s 
house burned down result from ruling out the grounding wire explanation 
does not mean that her beliefs manifest a better grasp of the faulty breaker box 
explanation than Fiona’s beliefs. Both Carmen and Fiona endorse the content 
of the faulty breaker box explanation because of the way that explanation 
could account for the evidence they collected in the embers of Nero’s house 
and the knowledge Fiona lacks about her environment does not prevent her 
from grasping that explanation to the same extent as Carmen. 

The only advantage Carmen has over Fiona is that, contrary to Fiona, 
she knows that Nero’s house is still equipped with old grounding wires and 
that a grounding wire shorted prior to the fire. As such, it is true that she 
has more true beliefs pertaining to the fire than Fiona. However, it is not 
clear that those additional true beliefs allow her to understand what actually 
happened better than Fiona does. In Fiona the lucky Firefighter, Fiona iden- 
tified in a perfectly reasonable way the reasons why Nero’s house burned 
down. While she ignores that the fire could have been caused by a shorted 
grounding wire, this does not prevent her from understanding to the fullest 
extent what happened in that particular case. After all, she has no reason 
to suspect that the fire is due to a shorted grounding wire and, presumably, 
she has a very good grasp of what actually led to the fire. Simply acquir- 
ing the true belief that Nero’s house is in fact equipped with old grounding 
wires and that a grounding wire shorted at the same time as the breaker box 
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faulted would not add anything to Fiona’s understanding of what actually 
led to the fire. 

As to the last reason provided by Khalifa in favor of the conclusion that 
Carmen’s understanding is superior to Fiona’s, it is a direct consequence of 
the claim he wants to defend based on the case under examination. It is true 
that Carmen’s beliefs represent a greater cognitive achievement than Fiona’s 
in the sense that Carmen ruled out a plausible alternative to the explanation 
she came to endorse. Yet this is a reason to believe that Carmen’s under- 
standing is better than Fiona’s only under the assumption that understand- 
ing improves as it better approximates what Khalifa regards as scientific 
explanatory knowledge; an assumption that I think should be rejected in 
light of the above considerations. 

Once properly examined, the considerations put forward by Khalifa in 
favor of the conclusion that Carmen’s understanding is superior to Fiona’s 
are thus unconvincing. In Fiona the lucky Firefighter, there is no reason 
to regard Fiona’s understanding of what happened as being deficient com- 
pared to Carmen’s understanding. Both Fiona and Carmen seem to have an 
equally good understanding of why Nero’s house burned down although 
Fiona lacks explanatory knowledge. More generally, two subjects S, and 
S, can understand why e,, to the same degree by means of H even if Ss 
beliefs—but not S,’s—concerning why e,, are true because of environmental 
luck. The fact that S?s beliefs are safer as the result of a scientific explana- 
tory evaluation does not necessarily increase Ss understanding of why e, 
The reason for this is that what matters when it comes to understanding is 
not the strength of the connection between a subject’s beliefs concerning 
why e,, and the fact that H is the correct way to account for e,,. Whenever 
H includes the propositions that are central to the understanding of why e,, 
and the subject, given her overall evidence, can expect H to be the right way 
to account for e,,, what matters is that the subject’s beliefs concerning why 
e,, manifest a sufficient grasp of how e, actually depends on the elements 
cited in H. 

If my assessment of the cases considered in the present section is correct, 
then the proposed account of explanatory understanding is in no way too 
weak. Understanding simply does not require knowing the propositions that 
are central to the understanding of a given phenomenon. Before turning to 
different issues, let me, nevertheless, examine how the luck present in cases 
such as Chisholm’s (1966) sheep case relate to understanding. Recall that, 
in Pritchard’s (2009, 2010) view, understanding is only compatible with 
environmental luck as intervening luck undermines both knowledge and 
understanding. To support this claim, he (2010, p. 78) considers a modified 
version of Nero and the Firefighters in which the person who is asked by 
Nero why his house is burning is actually a partygoer dressed as a firefighter 
but, by sheer luck, provides Nero with the correct explanation of why his 
house is in flames. According to Pritchard, Nero cannot, in this version 
of the case, gain an understanding of why his house is burning by means 
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of the explanation that is made available to him, for “one cannot gain an 
understanding of why one’s house burnt down by consulting someone who, 
unbeknownst to you, is not a real fire officer but instead merely someone in 
fancy dress” (Pritchard, 2010, p. 78). 

The alternative version of Nero and the Firefighters considered by 
Pritchard, however, suffers from the same weakness as the version discussed 
at the beginning of the present section. In both of them, the luck present 
seems to be due to the fact that Nero acquired a particular bit of testimonial 
evidence as opposed to another one. Let me, therefore, consider the general 
structure which, according to Khalifa (2017, p. 211), should be instantiated 
by a case involving genuine intervening luck with respect to understanding: 


An agent is Gettier-lucky with respect to the belief that p explains why 
e if; 


1. In the actual world, 

a. the agent’s belief that p explains why e, is true, and 

b. the agent’s belief that p explains why e,, is produced by the fact that q 
explains why e,, (rather than the fact that p explains why e,,). 

2. In a nearby possible world, everything is the same as the actual world 
except: 

a. the agent’s belief that p explains why e,, is false. 


In a case structured according to this model, luck is not due to the fact that 
the subject happens to acquire a particular bit of evidence as opposed to 
another one. It is due, instead, to the fact that some explanation is true in 
the actual world and that the subject endorses another explanation which 
also happens to be correct because of the former explanation. In the modi- 
fied version of Nero and the Firefighters considered by Pritchard (2010), 
Nero’s belief that the fire is due to a faulty breaker box is not produced by 
the fact that another explanation of the fire happens to be correct but by 
the fact that a partygoer dressed as a firefighter happens, by sheer luck, to 
provide Nero with a correct explanation of why his house is in flames. 
Now, given the model proposed by Khalifa, it is quite clear that if S,’s 
beliefs concerning why e,, are lucky in that sense, then S, cannot under- 
stand why e,, to the same degree as S, whose beliefs are not true as a mat- 
ter of luck. The reason for this is that if S?s beliefs fit this model, then the 
explanation by means of which S, accounts for e,, is necessarily incomplete 
compared to the one endorsed by S,. Indeed, the two explanations involved 
in the model are not, strictly speaking, alternative explanations, for both 
are correct explanations of e,,. It is assumed that both ‘p explains why e,,’ 
and ‘q explains why e,,’ are true and, as a result, S, who only believes that 
p explains e,,, only gets half of the story so to speak. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that, in the case of standard Gettier luck, the degree of under- 
standing one has of why e,, increases once luck is removed. But let me stress 
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that, contrary to what Khalifa suggests, the strength of the epistemic access 
the subject has to what explains why e,, is not the crucial factor here. While 
cases in which Ss beliefs concerning why e,, are true as a matter of inter- 
vening luck are cases in which S,’s understanding is suboptimal, such under- 
standing should not be conceived of in relation to explanatory knowledge 
where explanatory knowledge would constitute the standard in relation to 
which lesser degrees of understanding are to be defined. For, as I argued, a 
subject can possess a full and complete understanding of why e,, although 
her beliefs concerning the propositions that are central to the understanding 
of why e,, fall short of constituting knowledge. The reason why intervening 
luck negatively impacts one’s understanding of why e,, is thus not that, as 
argued by philosophers such as Grimm (2006) and Khalifa (2013b, 2017), 
understanding involves an anti-luck component. The reason is, instead, that 
situations in which intervening luck is present, when it comes to under- 
standing, are situations in which the explanation one possesses for e, is 
incomplete. 


4.6. Concluding Remarks 


According to what I have argued in the present chapter, understanding requires 
being correct concerning the propositions that are central to the understand- 
ing of the target phenomenon. Building on a distinction drawn by Kvanvig, 
I offered an account of what it takes for a particular truth to be central to 
the understanding of a phenomenon and explained to what extent the notion 
of centrality at issue is sensitive to the context of epistemic appraisal. The 
proposed elucidation of the accuracy requirement of understanding allowed 
formulating, in conjunction with the elucidation of its grasping component 
offered in the previous chapter, a general account of explanatory understand- 
ing which makes the connection between that cognitive standing and dox- 
astic justification explicit. That account, however, raised the question as to 
whether explanatory understanding can be secured without knowledge of 
the propositions central to the understanding of a phenomenon. To address 
this particular question, I examined the connection between understanding 
and environmental luck and argued that, as understanding is compatible with 
this type of luck, it does not require knowledge of the propositions central 
to the understanding of a phenomenon. The epistemic profile of explanatory 
understanding is such that the notion of knowledge cannot be relied upon to 
elucidate the nature of explanatory understanding. 


Notes 


1 Note that I am assuming here that Sam grasps the explanation he endorses. 
Consequently, Sam’s false belief that the Athenians used gunpowder during the 
battle of Marathon is tied to a conception of the way in which the Athenian vic- 
tory depended on the use of gunpowder during the battle. 
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2 
3 


10 
11 


12 


See also Carter and Gordon (2016). 

I am assuming here that one cannot understand why e,, and suspend one’s judg- 
ment regarding the truth of p if p is central to the understanding of why e, 
Accordingly, I take propositions that are central to the understanding of why e,, 
to be true propositions such that one must be correct concerning those proposi- 
tions to understand why e, 

The notion of apparent understanding I am relying on here is merely used as a 
way to draw a certain contrast and should not be taken as introducing a new 
kind of cognitive standing—e.g., quasi-understanding. A subject has an apparent 
understanding of why e,,, in the sense I am using this expression here, whenever 
she accounts (with justification and grasp) for why e,, by means of H and fails to 
understand why e,, because of H’s inaccuracy. 

Note that there can be multiple correct explanations of one particular phenom- 
enon; some being more complete than others. As a result, Centrality should be 
understood as ranging over all the correct explanations of why e, 

See van Fraassen (1984), Stalnaker (1987), Cohen (1992), Bratman (1992), and 
Cresto (2010). 

To say that p is central to a particular account is not the same thing as saying that 
p is central to the understanding of a phenomenon in the sense specified in the 
previous section. Mizrahi (2012), for instance, argues that the idealizing assump- 
tions which the ideal gas law depends on are not central to the understanding 
that is delivered by this law. They are mere causal antecedents of the law and can 
be successively removed to obtain Van der Waals law. The notion of centrality 
invoked by Mizrahi is importantly different from the one I have been concerned 
with here as it rather pertains to the dependence of the understanding that can 
be delivered by a given account on certain assumptions. 

This feature of acceptance is also acknowledged by Dellsén (2017, 2018, 2019) 
who focuses on propositions that are treated as true by a subject in a particular 
context of explaining. 

Note that the distinction between propositions that facilitate the understanding 
of a particular phenomenon and propositions that are part of the content of the 
understanding one gains of the phenomenon is orthogonal to the question as 
to whether and how falsehoods are epistemically valuable. Nothing I have said 
entails that the false propositions that facilitate the understanding of a particu- 
lar phenomenon are not epistemically valuable. Certain idealizing assumptions 
seem to be ineliminable from our best scientific accounts. Batterman and Rice 
(2014) consider, for instance, idealized models that rely on thermodynamic limits 
which assume an infinite number of particles and an arbitrarily large volume in 
the target system. In those models, idealizing assumptions seem to be ineliminable 
because, without those assumptions, the models are no longer able to account for 
some relevant phenomena such as phase transitions. In addition, irrespective of 
the question as to whether idealizing assumptions are eliminable from our best 
scientific accounts, one has to explain how felicitous falsehood can facilitate one’s 
understanding of phenomena. Elgin’s (2004, 2007, 2017) notion of exemplifica- 
tion constitutes, in this regard, a promising way of accounting for the contribution 
of felicitous falsehood to understanding which is, in principle, compatible with 
what I have said concerning the accuracy requirement of understanding. 

See also de Regt and Dieks (2005) and Bachmann (2020). 

See Kvanvig (2003, 2009) for the claim that some uses of the term “understand- 
ing” are best interpreted as being honorific. 

Note that the whole truth about e, is not equivalent to any correct explana- 
tion of why e,,. A partial explanation of e,, can qualify as a correct explanation 
whereas it cannot consist of the whole truth about e, as it does not provide the 
best possible answer to the question “why is e,, the case?” 
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13 In what follows I will work under the assumption that a subject’s belief that p 
is true as a matter of luck in the relevant sense whenever she could easily have 
been wrong about the fact that p, had she formed the belief that p in the same 
way. 

14 See also Morris (2012), Rohwer (2014), and Hills (2009, 2016). 

15 See Pritchard (2005, 2010). 

16 As the electrician simply states that the fire is due to a faulty breaker box, there 
is a nearby world in which Claudius stops in front of another burning house in 
his neighborhood, asks a nearby electrician what caused the fire and forms the 
same yet false belief that the fire is due to wires being heated to the point that the 
surrounding wood combusted. 

17 Note that the same considerations apply to the Blacksmith case discussed by 
Grimm (2006, p. 521). 
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5 On Knowledge 


5.1. From True Belief to Knowledge 


According to the account of evidential support put forward in the previous 
chapters, the evidence possessed by a subject can be adequately conceived of 
as what is in need of an explanation for that subject. The justification a sub- 
ject has for believing claims whose content goes beyond what is manifest to 
her depends on the merits of the explanations of her evidence that are avail- 
able to her. In addition, depending on her grasp of the explanations that are 
available to her, forming beliefs concerning those claims is what can allow 
the subject to gain an understanding of her evidence. The notion of eviden- 
tial support as it has been elucidated in Chapters 1 and 2 is thus closely con- 
nected to the notion of understanding. As argued in the previous chapter, 
however, the reason for this is not that understanding requires knowing 
the propositions that are central to the understanding of a phenomenon, 
for understanding and propositional knowledge have importantly different 
epistemic profiles. Yet, as I will argue in the present chapter, this does not 
mean that the notion of explanatory understanding is not importantly con- 
nected to the notion of propositional knowledge. 

What does it take for a subject to know something to be the case? As 
already outlined, knowing does not simply amount to having a justified 
true belief. Nonetheless, it is intuitively correct that the distinction between 
knowledge and mere true belief is to be traced back to the justification one 
has for holding a true belief. Consider the following question: 


(Q,) Why is S correct concerning the fact that p?! 
Our willingness to attribute knowledge of p to a subject depends on the 
answer to be given to this question. Moreover, when raising a question 
such as (Q,), we are interested in the answer to be given to the following 


question: 


(Q,) Why does S believe that p? 
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Note, however, that when raising such a question we are not looking for any 
explanation of the subject’s belief. We tend to be interested in answers that 
explain the subject’s belief that p by showing why it is reasonable for her 
to hold that belief. That is, we tend to be interested in answers that explain 
why the subject believes that p by citing the evidence she has for holding 
that belief as opposed to citing what can be characterized as non-rational 
causes of her belief. Stating, for instance, that the subject believes that some- 
body crossed the field where she is currently standing because a specific 
neuronal pathway was activated in her brain can provide an explanation 
of why she believes that somebody crossed that field. But this answer does 
not explain her belief by showing why it is reasonable for her to believe that 
somebody crossed the field. In contrast, stating that the subject believes that 
somebody crossed the field because of the footsteps she discovered in that 
field explains why she believes that somebody crossed the field by showing 
why it is reasonable for her to hold that belief. This statement explains the 
subject’s belief by citing evidence for the claim that somebody crossed the 
field. 

The reason why we are interested in such answers to (Q,) is, I submit, 
that the notion of knowledge fundamentally tracks situations in which the 
evidence possessed by a subject suffices to explain why she is correct con- 
cerning the fact that p and, in the present chapter, my intention is to exam- 
ine the following view of knowledge: 


K-Explanationism: S knows that p whenever S having e as evidence for 
p is sufficient to explain why S is correct concerning the fact that p.? 


In the context of K-Explanationism, e does not necessarily stand for the 
subject’s overall evidence. However, as I take the statement ‘S believes that 
p because S has e as evidence for p’ to show why it is reasonable for the sub- 
ject to hold that belief just in case this statement is correct and she is justified 
in believing that p, using e to represent a subset of her overall evidence in the 
context of K-Explanationism should not lead to any confusion.’ In addition, 
I take the statement ‘S believes that p because S has e as evidence for p’ to 
be sufficient as an answer to (Q,) whenever this statement can enable some- 
one to understand why the subject is correct concerning the fact that p. As 
answers to why-questions typically aim at providing information that can 
promote one’s understanding of some phenomenon, it is indeed reasonable 
to conceive of the conditions under which the statement ‘S believes that p 
because S has e as evidence for p’ is sufficient as an answer to (Q,) in terms 
of the understanding one can gain of why the subject is correct concern- 
ing the fact that p. As a result, K-Explanationism explicates knowledge in 
terms of the understanding that can be provided by an explanation of why 
a subject is correct concerning the fact that p and thereby establishes a close 
connection between the notion of knowledge and the notion of explanatory 
understanding.* 
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In light of these clarifications, one might worry that K-Explanationism, 
in fact, simply states that the notion of knowledge tracks situations in which 
a subject has the justified true belief that p and, thereby, conflicts with what 
was argued in Chapter 2. Indeed, a subject having e as evidence for p is suf- 
ficient to explain why she is correct concerning p only if the subject is cor- 
rect concerning p and believes p because she has e. Unless these conditions 
are satisfied, one cannot genuinely come to understand why the subject is 
correct concerning p by means of the explanation ‘S has e as evidence for 
p. Nevertheless, things are more complicated. Recall Gettier’s example dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2 in which Smith’s evidence supports believing that Jones 
owns a Ford and Smith infers from that proposition that either Jones owns a 
Ford or Brown is in Barcelona. As Jones does not own a Ford but, by sheer 
luck, Brown is in Barcelona, Smith ends up with the true justified belief that 
either Jones owns a Ford or Brown is in Barcelona. But citing the evidence 
Smith has for believing that Jones owns a Ford would not be sufficient to 
explain why Smith is correct concerning the fact that either Jones owns a 
Ford or Brown is in Barcelona. This explanation would be in some impor- 
tant sense misleading to an outsider as Jenkins (2006, pp. 144-145) puts it. 
An outsider can broadly be conceived of here as someone who does not have 
any special insight into Smith’s situation but who can, if provided the right 
explanation, come to understand why Smith is correct concerning the fact 
that either Jones owns a Ford or Brown is in Barcelona. More precisely, as 
an outsider, one neither has evidence that Smith lacks in favor of the truth 
of the proposition ‘either Jones owns a Ford or Brown is in Barcelona’ nor 
has access to facts such that if Smith had had knowledge of them, he would 
not have believed that proposition. Now, citing the evidence Smith has for 
believing that Jones owns a Ford to explain why Smith is correct concern- 
ing the fact that either Jones owns a Ford or Brown is in Barcelona would 
be misleading for someone who qualifies as an outsider. It would mislead 
her into assuming that Smith actually remembered or saw that Jones owns 
a Ford. 


5.2. Evidence as What Does the Explaining 


As just noted, citing the evidence Smith has for believing that Jones owns a 
Ford to explain why Smith is correct concerning the fact that either Jones 
owns a Ford or Brown is in Barcelona would mislead an outsider into 
assuming that Smith remembered or saw that Jones owns a Ford. The rea- 
son for this, plausibly, is that the evidence a subject has for believing p is 
sufficient to explain why she is correct concerning the fact that p when the 
subject having that evidence can be described in the explanation by success 
verbs such as “seeing” that something is the case or “remembering” that 
something is the case. 

Suppose, for instance, that a subject believes that somebody crossed the 
field where she is currently standing. Stating that it visually appeared to her 
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that somebody was crossing the field could not be sufficient to explain why 
she is correct concerning the fact that somebody crossed the field. In con- 
trast, stating that the subject saw somebody crossing the field would suffice 
to explain why she is correct concerning the fact that somebody crossed the 
field. One would not need any additional information to understand why 
the subject is correct concerning the fact that somebody crossed the field. 

Let me therefore focus on explanations in which a subject’s evidence for 
believing that p is cited using success verbs such as “seeing” or “remember- 
ing.” What characterizes such explanations? While a subject’s belief that p 
has to bear some causal relation to her seeing that p in order for that seeing 
to explain why she is correct concerning the fact that p, such explanations 
appear to function as arguments to the effect that the subject is correct con- 
cerning the fact that p. For instance, the statement ‘S saw somebody cross- 
ing the field’ does not appear to work as an explanation of why the subject 
is correct concerning the fact that somebody crossed the field merely by pre- 
senting one with the cause of her true belief. It works, instead, by presenting 
one with an argument to the effect that the subject is correct concerning 
the fact that somebody crossed the field. By citing the evidence the subject 
has for believing that somebody crossed the field, that statement shows that 
it is to be expected—to put it as Hempel (1965) does in his discussion of 
deductive-nomological explanations—that she is correct concerning the fact 
that somebody crossed the field. 

The reason for this, according to philosophers such as Dretske (1969), 
Williamson (2000), Cassam (2009), and Stroud (2009), is that seeing that 
such and such is the case is a way of knowing that it is the case. By stating 
that a subject sees that the glass is broken, one does not merely state a cause 
of her true belief that the glass is broken but something that entails that she 
is correct concerning that fact. For seeing that p entails knowing that p is 
the case. Such a view of perceptual seeing is related to a distinction that is 
often drawn between propositional seeing whose paradigmatic ascription 
involves the use of a that-clause and objectual seeing which, contrary to 
propositional seeing, is not taken to have substantial epistemic implications. 
Seeing a glass that is broken is compatible with not being in a position to 
know that that glass is broken. This is because objectual seeing is not con- 
ceptual in the way propositional seeing is. A subject can, in principle, see a 
glass that is broken without possessing the concept of a glass. In contrast, 
seeing that the glass is broken seems to involve knowing that it is broken 
for such a state is factive and, as Cassam (2009, p. 585) puts it, plausibly 
involves recognizing that the glass is broken. 

Yet, if propositional seeing is just a way of knowing that such and such 
is the case, focusing on situations in which an explanation can be given 
using success verbs such as “seeing” or “remembering” does not appear to 
be very promising when it comes to elucidating the notion of knowledge. 
There are, nonetheless, reasons to resist such a view of propositional seeing. 
In particular, cases have been provided by McDowell (2002), Turri (2010), 
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and Pritchard (2011a, 2012) to show that, contrary to the received view, 
propositional seeing is compatible with failing to believe what is seen to be 
the case: 


Real Barn: Suppose, for example, that one is in a situation in which 
one is genuinely visually presented with a barn and circumstances are 
in fact epistemically good (there’s no deception in play, one’s faculties 
are functioning correctly, and so on). But now suppose further that one 
has been told, by an otherwise reliable informant, that one is presently 
being deceived (that one is in barn façade county, say), even though 
this is in fact not the case. Clearly, in such a case one ought not to 
believe the target proposition, and hence one cannot possibly know this 
proposition either. (Indeed, if one did continue to believe the target 
proposition even despite the presence of this undefeated defeater, then 
one would still lack knowledge.) 

(Pritchard, 2012, p. 26) 


In Pritchard’s view, even if the subject does not believe that there is a barn 
because she ought not to believe it to be the case it does not follow that she 
does not see that there is a barn. As he (2012, pp. 26-27) notes, if the sub- 
ject realizes that she has been misled, she will naturally take herself as hav- 
ing seen all along that there was a barn and, it seems, she will be perfectly 
right in doing so. 

While I agree with Pritchard’s conclusion that the subject will be right 
in taking herself as having seen all along that there was a barn in such 
circumstances, one crucial aspect of the case requires further examination. 
It is common to distinguish occurrent from dispositional beliefs. While 
occurrent beliefs can be conceived of as a type of mental assent—i.e., as 
judgments—dispositional beliefs are best conceived of in terms of their dis- 
positional profile which is characterized, at least partly, by a disposition to 
judge that the belief’s content is true. Now, when it comes to propositional 
knowledge, the relevant notion of belief is the dispositional one as conceiv- 
ing of knowledge solely in terms of occurrent belief would be far too restric- 
tive. Many propositions that are known by a subject at a particular time 
are not judged to be true by her at that time. Yet, as Ranalli (2014) points 
out, cases such as the Real Barn case only seem to support the conclusion 
that propositional seeing and occurrent belief can come apart. Although the 
Real Barn case makes it plausible that the subject sees that there is a barn 
without occurently believing that p, it is not clear, in such a situation, that 
she lacks the dispositional belief that there is a barn. In fact, according to 
Ranalli (2014, pp. 1244-1245), by way of seeing that there is a barn, the 
subject believes dispositionally that there is a barn and is thereby disposed 
to judge that this is the case. The subject’s disposition to endorse the con- 
tent of her dispositional belief is simply masked because of the undefeated 
defeater present in that case. But this, as just outlined, does not prevent her 
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from being right concerning the fact that there is a barn in a sense that is 
relevant to attribute that piece of knowledge to her. 

To assess Ranalli’s (2014) reading of cases such as the Real Barn case, 
let me return to the initial intuition in favor of the claim that propositional 
seeing entails knowledge of what is seen to be the case. As already noted, 
propositional seeing is conceptual in a way objectual seeing is not and part 
of the intuition supporting the claim under examination is that proposi- 
tional seeing involves the deployment of the same capacities as the ones 
manifested in the formation of a belief. One should, however, be cautious 
in the identification of those capacities. While it is extremely plausible that 
seeing that p involves grasping that p, it is less clear that propositional see- 
ing involves a recognition that what is seen is the case. As noted in Chapter 
3 with respect to the grasp one can have of an explanation H, grasping a 
certain content should not be confused with endorsing that content. One 
can grasp H’s content while failing to endorse it and, similarly, it seems 
perfectly possible for someone to grasp that p without thereby endorsing 
or recognizing that p is the case.°° By grasping that p, one is able, as Elgin 
(2017) puts it, to wield that content to further one’s epistemic ends which 
include, in the case of propositional seeing, acquiring knowledge by rec- 
ognizing that what is seen to be the case is actually the case. Thus, while 
it is true that propositional seeing involves the deployment of the same 
capacities manifested in the formation of the belief that p, the recogni- 
tional aspect that is characteristic of belief—either dispositional or occur- 
rent—can be separated from the capacities that are deployed in seeing that 
something is the case. 

With this in mind, I submit that propositional seeing is, contrary to what 
Ranalli (2014) claims, best conceived of as involving a disposition to believe 
whatever is seen to be the case. Following Audi (1994), one can draw a dis- 
tinction between dispositions to believe and dispositional beliefs.” As Audi 
himself remarks, this distinction is often hard to draw when concrete cases 
are considered and might ultimately depend on empirical considerations. 
Nevertheless, such a distinction finds application when it comes to cases 
such as the Real Barn case. If propositional seeing involves knowing how to 
wield what is seen to further one’s epistemic ends, it is reasonable to regard 
such an experience as disposing the subject to believe what she sees to be the 
case. This is because the most basic way in which what is seen can be used 
to further one’s epistemic ends when one sees that p is by constituting the 
rational basis of one’s recognition that p is the case. Now, according to this 
conception of propositional seeing and of the capacities that are deployed in 
that type of experience, it is true that, in the Real Barn case, the undefeated 
defeater masks a disposition that is characteristic of propositional seeing. 
But that disposition is a disposition to believe that there is a barn rather than 
a dispositional belief. As the undefeated defeater that is present prevents the 
subject from recognizing that there is a barn, there is no interesting sense in 
which the subject is correct concerning the fact that there is a barn. 
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Seeing that p thus does not involve being correct concerning the fact 
that p. By presenting one with factive evidence for p, propositional seeing 
disposes one to exploit an evidential situation that is such that exploiting it 
would involve being correct concerning the fact that p. Yet, the nature of the 
circumstances in which the subject finds herself can prevent that disposition 
from being manifested although she actually sees that p. 

Before turning to another important issue related to the type of explana- 
tions under examination, let me consider another potentially problematic 
aspect of the Real Barn case. One may worry that the proposed reading of 
the case is in fact in tension with the considerations put forward in Chapters 
1 and 2. How, given what I claimed concerning the relation of evidential 
support, can a subject’s justification for believing that p—i.e., that there 
is a barn—be defeated when the subject sees that p? Let me first outline 
that in the case just considered, while I take p to be perceptually mani- 
fest to the subject, p is available to her as part of an explanation for her 
overall evidence. Consequently, although the case involves a subject seeing 
that p, it is importantly different from the case of introspective beliefs dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1 as the type of situation it describes is the one over which 
J-Explanationism ranges. Now, according to what I claimed in Chapter 1, 
some piece of evidence e, defeats the justification a subject has for believing 
that p when e, is such that, when added to the subject’s overall evidence, 
the explanation containing p no longer is the best explanation the subject 
has for her evidence. In the case just considered it is, however, doubtful 
that the other passenger’s testimony can defeat the justification the subject 
has for believing that p in such a way. If p is perceptually manifest to the 
subject, how could an explanation stating that ap be a better explanation 
of her overall evidence than an explanation stating that p? But note that, 
given the version of J-Explanationism put forward in Chapter 2, there is 
another way for some piece of evidence e, to defeat the justification a sub- 
ject has for believing that p. Recall the Investigation case. In that case, the 
inductive evidence Sally has for believing that after completing the last steps 
of her investigative procedure, a new suspect that better fits the evidence 
she has gathered will emerge is not such that when added to Sally’s overall 
evidence, the proposition ‘Jeremy committed the burglary’ is no longer part 
of the best explanation Sally has for her evidence. Instead, that evidence is 
such that when added to Sally’s overall evidence, Sally can no longer expect 
the best explanation she has for her evidence to represent her best attempt 
at accounting for that evidence by virtue of containing the true proposition 
‘Jeremy committed the burglary.’ 

This, I believe, is precisely the way in which what the subject has been 
told in the Real Barn case defeats the justification she has for believing that 
there is a barn. Even if the fact that there is a barn is perceptually manifest 
to her, given what she is told, she can no longer expect the best explana- 
tion she has for her overall evidence to be better than the other explana- 
tions available to her by virtue of containing the true proposition ‘there 
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is a barn.’ Even if, because it is perceptually manifest to her, the fact that 
there is a barn itself constitutes the subject’s propositional justification for 
believing that it is the case, that proposition is no longer probable enough 
conditional on her evidence for her to be justified in believing that there is 
a barn. As a matter of fact, there is no reason to assume that the evidence 
possessed by a subject is always certain for her. While Bayesian rules of 
conditionalization tend to encapsulate such an assumption, more general 
rules do not and are perfectly able to show how the probability of a particu- 
lar claim conditional on uncertain evidence can be determined rationally.® 
What happens in the Real Barn case is that the testimony of the reliable 
informant lowers the probability of the evidence the subject has for believ- 
ing that there is a barn and, as a result, that subject can no longer expect 
the best explanation she has for her evidence to be better than the other 
explanations available to her by virtue of containing the true proposition 
‘there is a barn.’ 


5.3. Mere Appearances and Normalcy 


In the previous section, I relied on the assumption that evidence can be 
adequately described by the use of success verbs such as “seeing.” Yet, one 
might reject the idea that statements such as ‘S sees that p’ can work in the 
way just described to explain why a subject is correct concerning the fact 
that p. The main reason for this is the intuition that a subject’s evidence 
must consist of what is common between the epistemically good and epis- 
temically bad cases. Take the example of a subject looking at a field that 
somebody is currently crossing. One might insist that the evidence the sub- 
ject has for believing that someone is crossing the field cannot be adequately 
described by stating that she sees that someone is crossing the field. This is 
because the evidence possessed by the subject would be the same if she was 
hallucinating somebody crossing the field. According to this line of argu- 
ment, her evidence should instead be characterized in terms of perceptual 
seemings or appearances. A characterization that would apply whether or 
not somebody was actually crossing the field. 

Yet, as noted at the beginning of the previous section, statements such 
as ‘it visually appears to S that p, if understood as a characterization of 
a state whose content implies nothing about the way things are beyond 
appearances, cannot suffice to explain why a subject is correct concerning 
the fact that p. And, on closer examination, it is not even clear that they can 
explain why it is reasonable for the subject to believe that p. According to 
J-Explanationism, a subject’s visual appearance as of p can make it reason- 
able for her to believe that p insofar as p is part of the best explanation she 
has for that visual appearance. However, as Neta (2004, p. 309) outlines, 
such an explanation would involve an important gap as what appears to the 
subject in a certain way would be conceived of objectively—that is, as some- 
thing that can appear differently from the way it is—while the explanandum 
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would be conceived of subjectively. Given this gap, how can p be part of the 
best explanation the subject has for her visual appearance as of p? 

Take a simple case of visual appearance where a particular object, say a 
pen, visually appears as of being blue to a subject. Intuitively, the proposi- 
tion ‘the pen is blue’ is part of the best explanation the subject has for her 
visual appearance as long as she does not have any reason to suspect that 
the pen appears to her differently from the way it actually is. The subject 
has, it seems, a presumptive yet defeasible warrant for believing that the 
pen is blue. But is this explanation truly the best the subject has for her vis- 
ual appearance? After all, the pen is conceived of, in the explanation itself, 
as something that can appear differently from the way it really is. It could 
be argued that the explanation containing the proposition ‘the pen is blue’ 
is simpler than the explanation containing, for instance, the proposition ‘a 
blue light is being projected on the pen which is in fact white.’ But in what 
sense, precisely, would the former explanation be simpler than the latter? 
It is not simpler in the sense that it relies on fewer postulates to explain the 
subject’s visual appearance. The former explanation relies on the postulate 
that the pen appears as it really is or that things, more generally, appear 
as they really are to explain the visual appearance. In contrast, the latter 
explanation does not rely on such a postulate. It cannot be argued that 
the postulate that things generally appear the way they are is itself made 
plausible by the subject’s overall evidence either. The subject’s overall evi- 
dence, if conceived of as constituted by states whose content implies noth- 
ing about the way things are beyond appearances, is neutral regarding this 
particular question. 

The intuition that the proposition ‘the pen is blue’ is part of the best 
explanation the subject has for her visual appearance is, I believe, tied to 
the fact that, as outlined by Smith (2010, 2016), the situation in which it 
visually appears to her that the pen is blue and the pen is blue is explana- 
torily privileged over the situation in which it visually appears to her that 
the pen is blue and the pen is not blue. The former situation is, so to speak, 
the default or normal situation. Contrary to the latter situation, it does not 
require any special explanation in which some interfering factor—e.g., hal- 
lucination-inducing drug—would be cited. Now, it is because the former 
situation is the normal one that a subject’s visual appearance as of the pen 
being blue can explain why it is reasonable for her to believe that the pen is 
blue. If that situation was explanatorily on a par with the situation in which 
it visually appears to the subject that the pen is blue and the pen is not blue, 
there would be no ground for regarding the proposition ‘the pen is blue’ 
as being part of the best explanation the subject has for her visual experi- 
ence. Accordingly, Smith’s notion of normalcy allows accounting for the 
fact that the statement ‘it visually appears to S that the pen is blue’ suffices 
to explain why it is reasonable for a subject to believe that the pen is blue. 
It raises, however, the question as to why the situation in which it visually 
appears to a subject that the pen is blue and it is the case that the pen is 
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blue is the normal one. As Smith (2016, pp. 39-40) remarks, the relevant 
notion of normalcy is not statistical. The fact that the situation in which it 
visually appears to a subject that p and p is the case is the normal one does 
not depend on the fact that this situation is the most frequent one. Instead, 
I submit that the reason why that situation is the normal one is precisely 
because the subject being correct concerning the fact that p can be explained 
in the way I claimed it can; namely, by using success verbs such as “seeing” 
to describe the evidence possessed by the subject. It is because the subject’s 
experience can be conceived of as what can, in epistemically favorable cir- 
cumstances, deliver her with evidence that suffices to explain why she is cor- 
rect concerning the fact that p that the situation in which it visually appears 
to the subject that p and p is the case qualifies as the normal situation.’ If the 
subject’s experience could not be conceived of in such a way, there would 
be no reason to regard the situation in which it visually appears to her that 
p and p is the case as the normal one. This situation would be explanatorily 
on a par with the situation in which it visually appears to her that p and it 
is not the case that p as there would be no privileged connection between 
the experience undergone by the subject, conceived of subjectively, and her 
being correct concerning the fact that p. Hence the statement ‘it visually 
appears to S that p,’ taken as a description of what is common between the 
epistemically good and epistemically bad cases, can explain why it is rea- 
sonable for a subject to believe that p. But what makes such an explanation 
possible is the fact that the subject’s experience can be adequately conceived 
of as what can, in epistemically favorable circumstances, deliver her with 
evidence that suffices to explain why she is correct concerning the fact that 
p. What makes such an explanation possible is the fact that, in epistemically 
favorable circumstances, the subject’s evidence can be described by the use 
of success verbs such as “seeing” when attempting to understand why she is 
correct concerning the fact that p. 


5.4. Explanationism about Knowledge 


In the first section of this chapter, I claimed that K-Explanationism should 
not be understood as merely stating that the notion of knowledge tracks 
situations where a subject has the justified true belief that p. Nevertheless, 
given the considerations put forward in the previous sections, one might 
be tempted to understand this view as stating that the notion of knowl- 
edge tracks situations in which a subject believes that p on the strength 
of her conclusive evidence for p.'' If the notion of conclusive evidence 
is understood as evidence that is such that it suffices to explain why a 
subject is correct concerning the fact that p, I see no particular prob- 
lem with such a reading of K-Explanationism. However, given the way I 
conceive of the evidence a subject possesses when she sees or remembers 
that p, I believe that this view is in fact much more closely connected to 
previous explanationist accounts of knowledge offered by philosophers 
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such as Rieber (1998) and Jenkins (2006).'* Those accounts are premised 
on the idea that whenever a subject knows that p a suitable connection 
between her belief that p and the fact that p exists and that the best way 
to articulate that connection is in terms of a particular type of explana- 
tion. Thus, according to Rieber, a subject knows that p whenever the fact 
that p explains why she believes that p. Likewise, for Jenkins (2006), a 
subject knows that p whenever p is a good explanation of the fact that 
she believes that p for someone who is not acquainted with the particular 
details of S’s situation." Although K-Explanationism focuses on expla- 
nations of why a subject truly believes that p rather than explanations 
of why she believes that p, this account is close to the ones put forward 
by Rieber and Jenkins. This is true, in particular, of situations where a 
subject sees or remembers that p for, in such situations, the subject has p 
itself as evidence for believing that p. 

Indeed, I do not take success verbs such as “seeing” and “remember- 
ing” to describe a subject’s evidence in the sense of describing the state 
that constitutes that evidence. In my view, to state that a subject sees that 
p is to describe the way in which she has p itself as evidence for p. More 
precisely, to state that a subject sees that p is to describe the way in which 
p is manifest to that subject. Of course, one may resist this characterization 
of the evidence a subject has when she sees that p in light of the type of 
considerations put forward by Neta (2002, p. 670).'* One may argue that 
a subject’s evidence for believing that p cannot reasonably be regarded as 
being p itself, for it would make no sense for her to simply assert p when 
asked what her evidence for believing that p is. Let me, however, point out 
that a reasoning that is premised on p and has p itself as its conclusion is 
a perfectly valid one and that, therefore, the oddness outlined by Neta is 
not due to the fact that p itself cannot be used to reason to the conclusion 
that p. In fact, if, as I claimed in Chapter 1, evidence is what can be used 
as premise in good reasoning, that a subject can have p itself as evidence 
for believing that p should not be particularly surprising. The problem with 
asserting that p when asked for evidence in favor of p is not so much that 
a subject cannot have p itself as evidence for believing that p. It is that the 
subject’s assertion leaves the question as to whether she has p as evidence 
open. This is because simply asserting that p cannot answer the question 
as to what evidence the subject has. It merely expresses a belief in p. To 
answer this question, the subject must state that in the circumstances she 
is in, the conditions for having p as evidence are satisfied by stating, for 
instance, that she sees that p. 

Thus, when a subject sees that p and believes that p on the basis of her fac- 
tive support for p, what explains why she is correct concerning the fact that 
p is the fact that p itself. This is not to say, however, that K-Explanationism 
is equivalent to the accounts offered by Rieber (1998) and Jenkins (2006). 
To be sure, consider the following case which raises substantial difficulties 
for the type of account they offer: 
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Newton’s Apple: An apple falls on Newton’s head. By an amazing 
coincidence, Newton has a brain lesion such that, whatever rate the 
apple falls, the impact of the apple will (together with the lesion) cause 
Newton to believe that objects fall at precisely this rate. As it happens, 
the apple falls at 32ft. /sec?, and Newton walks away with the belief 
that objects fall at this rate. 

(Rieber, 1998, p. 201) 


Here, the fact believed by Newton enters into the explanation of his belief 
but it is quite clear that Newton does not know that the apple falls at 32ft./ 
sec.” This is because the fact that the apple falls at 32ft./sec.* does not explain 
Newton’s belief for the right reason. More precisely, while this fact explains 
why Newton believes that the apple falls at 32ft./sec.’, it does not explain it 
because Newton has this fact as evidence for his belief and this is precisely 
what prevents, according to K-Explanationism, Newton from qualifying as 
knowing that the apple falls at 32ft./sec.2 That p explains a subject’s belief 
that p is not sufficient for her to know that p. For p has to explain her belief 
for the right reason and it does when the subject has p itself as evidence for 
believing that p. K-Explanationism’s focus on whether the evidence a sub- 
ject has suffices to explain why she is correct concerning the fact that p thus 
makes a crucial difference. While in situations where p is manifest to a sub- 
ject and she knows that p it is true that p itself enters into the explanation 
of her belief that p, what matters when it comes to the subject’s knowledge 
that p is that p explains her belief for the right reason. 

This aspect of K-Explanationism is also important when it comes to 
a problem analogous to the one discussed in Chapter 1 with respect to 
justification: factual knowledge about the future. It seems that we can 
have factual knowledge about the future and any account of knowledge 
should, at least in principle, allow for this possibility. But if p is a future 
state of affairs, it is not clear how it can enter into the explanation of 
something present—i.e., the fact that a subject believes that p. While this 
problem is taken seriously by Goldman (1988) and Rieber (1998), Jenkins 
and Nolan (2008) consider that linguistic evidence strongly supports the 
conclusion that such backward explanations are possible.!° However, as 
pointed out by Byerly (2013), there are serious reasons to doubt that lin- 
guistic evidence supports this conclusion in the way Jenkins and Nolan 
claim it does. In addition, even if linguistic evidence actually supports this 
conclusion, stronger theoretical reasons may defeat it.'” 

For K-Explanationism, the problem of factual knowledge about the 
future does not arise in the same way. This is because, if p is a future state of 
affairs, it is implausible that a subject can have p itself as evidence for believ- 
ing that p. In such a case, a subject cannot see or remember that p. But one 
may argue, as Neta (2002, p. 672) outlines, that present and past observa- 
tions can show that p will be the case and that, as a result, present and past 
observations can suffice to explain why a subject is correct concerning the 
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fact that p will be the case.'* Accordingly, the problem of factual knowledge 
about the future, when it comes to K-Explanationism, does not concern the 
possibility of backward explanations. It concerns the possibility of having 
inductive knowledge based on evidence that shows that something will be 
the case and that thereby suffices to explain why one is correct concerning 
the fact that such and such will be the case. 


5.5. Some Skeptical Problems 


According to Rieber (1998), the main appeal of explanationist accounts of 
knowledge is their ability to make sense of skeptical paradoxes that are cen- 
tral to almost all attempts at providing a philosophical treatment of knowl- 
edge. The reason for this, he claims, is that such accounts support a specific 
contextualist reading of knowledge ascriptions. 

Contextualism takes knowledge ascriptions to be dependent, with respect 
to their truth conditions, not only on the evidential situation of the subject 
to whom a piece of knowledge is ascribed but on the overall context of epis- 
temic appraisal.’ This approach has been defended by philosophers such 
as Cohen (1988), DeRose (1995), and Lewis (1996) who tend to explain 
the context-sensitivity of knowledge ascriptions by specific rules governing 
them. But according to Rieber, one crucial advantage of explanationism 
about knowledge is that, given such a view, one does not have to postulate 
ad hoc rules governing knowledge ascriptions to explain why such ascrip- 
tions are sensitive to the overall context of epistemic appraisal. This is due 
to the fact that explanations are themselves context-sensitive. Indeed, expla- 
nations are taken by Rieber to be sensitive to relevant contrasts that are 
made salient in a given context of appraisal. Consider the following version 
of van Fraassen’s (1980) Syphilis case. The statement “Smith had Syphilis” 
can, in principle, explain why Smith has got paresis. But if the case of Jones 
who also had Syphilis yet never got paresis was considered, the statement 
“Smith had Syphilis” would no longer be acceptable. What would need to 
be explained, once this contrast is made salient, is why Smith rather than 
Jones has got paresis. 

Since Rieber takes a subject to know that p whenever p explains why she 
believes that p, he argues, in light of the context-sensitivity of explanations, 
that the question as to whether the subject knows that p can only be ascer- 
tained once the relevant explanatory contrasts are taken into account. Take 
Dretske’s (1970) case where a subject forms the belief that there is a zebra in 
a cage she is looking at. The subject’s belief is true as the animal in the cage 
is in fact a zebra. But suppose that she also happens to consider the possibil- 
ity that the animal in the cage is not a zebra but a cleverly disguised mule. 
Or suppose that her skeptic friend tells her that the animal she is looking at 
could be, for all she knows, a cleverly disguised mule. According to Rieber 
(1998, pp. 196-197) the contemplation of such a possibility produces a shift 
in the context of epistemic appraisal. In the ordinary context—that is, in the 
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context where the possibility of the animal being a cleverly disguised mule 
is not made salient—the subject knows that there is a zebra in the cage as 
the fact that there is a zebra in the cage explains why she believes it to be 
the case. But in the skeptical context, the subject cannot know that there is 
a zebra in the cage. The reason for this is that, in that context, the question 
“why does the subject believe that there is a zebra in the cage?” is naturally 
understood as “why does the subject believe that there is a zebra rather 
than a cleverly disguised mule in the cage?” As the subject is, by stipulation, 
unable to tell the difference between a zebra and a cleverly disguised mule, 
Rieber (1998, p. 196) holds that in such a context the fact that there is a 
zebra in the cage cannot be regarded as explaining why the subject believes 
that there is a zebra in the cage. 

While I do not contest the merits of Rieber’s contextualism over other 
contextualist approaches, I see two problems with his reading of Dretske’s 
case. First, Rieber assumes that a change in the explanatory target war- 
rants the conclusion that the explanation we were primarily interested in no 
longer counts as an explanation. From the fact that p being the case does 
not explain why the subject believes that p rather than q, Rieber simply 
concludes that p being the case does not explain why the subject believes 
that p. Yet, as Lipton (1991) notes, the explanation of a contrast is not 
always an explanation of the fact alone. After all, in Dretske’s case, there 
is a clear sense in which, even in the context where the possibility of the 
animal being a cleverly disguised mule is made salient, the subject’s belief 
that there is a zebra in the cage is explained by the fact that there is a zebra 
in the cage.” Second, Rieber assumes that the reason why there being a 
zebra in the cage does not explain why the subject believes that there is a 
zebra in the cage in the skeptical context is that the subject is unable to tell 
the difference between a cleverly disguised mule and a zebra. However, this 
assumption, which is called into question by philosophers such as Pritchard 
(2012), seems to be importantly misleading when it comes to understanding 
what goes wrong with the subject’s belief. 

As stated in the previous section, to ascertain whether the subject knows 
that there is a zebra in the cage, we are concerned with the question as to 
whether there being a zebra in the cage explains the subject’s belief for the 
right reason—e.g., because she has that fact as evidence by virtue of seeing 
that there is a zebra in the cage. Now, considering the possibility of the ani- 
mal being a cleverly disguised mule does not shift the context of appraisal in 
the way Rieber supposes it does but can show, by introducing a demand for 
explaining the contrast, that there being a zebra in the cage does not explain 
the subject’s belief for the right reason. The contrast that is made salient is, 
therefore, relevant to determine whether the subject knows that there is a 
zebra in the cage; though not in the way Rieber takes it to be. 

As Rieber (1998, p. 196) himself notes, what explains the subject’s belief 
that there is a zebra rather than a cleverly disguised mule in the cage is not 
simply the fact there is a zebra in the cage. The subject holds that belief, in 
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part, because she has no particular reason to think that the animal in the cage 
may be a cleverly disguised mule. Now, this explanation of the subject’s con- 
trastive belief can show in what stating that she sees that there is a zebra in 
the cage to explain why she is correct concerning the fact that there is a zebra 
in the cage would be misleading for an outsider. It can show that it would 
mislead someone into falsely assuming that the evidence the subject has for 
believing that there is a zebra in the cage suffices to explain why she is correct 
concerning the fact that there is a zebra rather than a cleverly disguised mule 
in the cage. This is because, if the subject sees that there is a zebra in the cage, 
then she has that fact itself as evidence for believing that there is a zebra in the 
cage and does not need any justification independent from the one provided 
by her visual experience such as the testimony of an expert or a DNA test to 
determine whether it is true that the animal in the cage is a zebra. 

Let me unpack the proposed reading of Dretske’s case. As just mentioned, 
what explains the subject’s contrastive belief is that she has no particular 
reason to think that the animal she is looking at may be a cleverly disguised 
mule. In other words, she has no reason to take that possibility seriously 
and to refrain from believing that there is a zebra in the cage if she lacks jus- 
tification independent from her experience for the claim that the animal in 
the cage is not a cleverly disguised mule. But, of course, there might be such 
reasons. If, for instance, the zoo keepers regularly disguised mules as zebras, 
there would be a reason for the subject to take that possibility seriously and 
the explanation of her contrastive belief would constitute a description of 
an epistemic limitation on her part.?! And, it is precisely by describing such 
a limitation that the explanation of the subject’s contrastive belief can show 
to what extent explaining why she is correct concerning the fact that there 
is a zebra in the cage by stating that she sees that there is a zebra in the cage 
would be misleading. Explaining why the subject is correct by stating that 
she sees that there is a zebra in the cage would lead an outsider into assum- 
ing that the subject does not need any justification independent from the one 
provided by her visual experience to determine whether the animal in the 
cage is a zebra. Yet, if the explanation describes such a limitation, there are 
reasons for the subject to refrain from believing that there is a zebra in the 
cage in case she lacks justification independent from her experience for the 
claim that the animal in the cage is not a cleverly disguised mule.” 

In contrast, if there are no such reasons, the evidence the subject has is 
sufficient to explain why she is correct concerning the fact that there is a 
zebra rather than a cleverly disguised mule in the cage. This is true even if the 
subject is not able, through inspection alone, to tell the difference between a 
zebra and a cleverly disguised mule. As Pritchard (2012) outlines, her experi- 
ence, even if it does not result from the exercise of an ability to discriminate 
between zebras and cleverly disguised mules, can provide her with evidence 
that favors one alternative over the other in such a way as to put her in a 
position to know that the animal in the cage is a zebra rather than a cleverly 
disguised mule. After all, in the situation under examination, there is no 
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reason for the subject to refrain from believing that there is a zebra in the 
cage in case she lacks independent justification for the claim that the animal 
in the cage is not a cleverly disguised mule. The subject does not need any 
justification independent from the one provided by her visual experience to 
determine whether it is true that the animal in the cage is a zebra. 

If this reading of Dretske’s case is correct, K-Explanationism does not 
support a contextualist reading of knowledge ascriptions. This is because 
the contrast to be explained when the possibility of the animal being a clev- 
erly disguised mule is made salient does not show that there being a zebra 
does not explain why the subject believes that there is a zebra in the cage. 
What it can show, depending on the reasons there are for the subject to take 
the possibility of the animal being a cleverly disguised mule seriously, is that 
there being a zebra in the cage does not explain her belief for the right rea- 
son and that, therefore, explaining why she is correct concerning that fact 
by stating that she sees that there is a zebra in the cage would be misleading. 
It would mislead one into assuming, upon consideration of the skeptical 
possibility, that the evidence the subject has is sufficient to explain why she 
is correct concerning the fact that there is a zebra rather than a cleverly dis- 
guised mule in the cage. Thus, contrasts that are made salient in the context 
of appraisal can reveal that p does not explain the subject’s belief that p for 
the right reason but the reason why p explains the subject’s belief is not itself 
dependent on the context of appraisal. 

One might, nevertheless, point out that as understanding is itself 
context-sensitive, K-Explanationism is bound to have contextualist con- 
sequences as it explicates the notion of knowledge in terms of the under- 
standing one can gain of the fact that a subject is correct concerning p. 
According to what I argued in the previous chapter, understanding is 
indeed context-sensitive as the propositions that are central to the under- 
standing of a particular phenomenon may depend on the overall context 
of epistemic appraisal. Yet, note that I did not rule out the possibility of 
some propositions being central to the understanding of a particular phe- 
nomenon in every context of epistemic appraisal. Presumably, the propo- 
sition ‘human beings were not created as they are now by an all-powerful 
being’ is central, in every context of epistemic appraisal, to the under- 
standing of human evolution. Likewise, if a subject is correct concerning 
p because she sees that p, it is reasonable to think that the proposition ‘S 
sees that p’ is central to the understanding of why the subject is correct 
concerning p in every context of epistemic appraisal. If a subject believes 
that p on the basis of her seeing that p, one cannot, irrespective of the 
context of appraisal, come to understand why she is correct concerning 
p without getting that fact right. Consequently, while the centrality of 
certain propositions depends on the overall context of appraisal, I take the 
propositions that are relevant to whether a subject knows that p according 
to K-Explanationism to be central to the understanding of why the subject 
is correct concerning p in every context of appraisal. 
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Let me now come back to the issue of skepticism more generally. I have 
just claimed that if the explanation of a subject’s contrastive belief does not 
describe an epistemic limitation on her part, then, irrespective of whether 
the subject can tell the difference between a cleverly disguised mule and a 
zebra, her evidence can be sufficient to explain why she is correct concern- 
ing the fact that there is a zebra rather than a cleverly disguised mule in the 
cage. Accordingly, a subject can be in a position to know that the animal 
she is looking at is not a cleverly disguised mule; a consequence that appears 
perfectly acceptable in the kind of cases just considered. Yet, is such a con- 
sequence still acceptable when radical skeptical hypotheses such as the ones 
introduced by Descartes (1641/1979) or Putnam (1981) are considered? 
Consider the following argument: 


(P,) S does not know that she is not a handless brain in a vat. 


(P,) If S does not know that she is not a handless brain in a vat, then S 
does not know that she has hands. 


(C) S does not know that she has hands. 


(P,) is intuitively correct and insisting that the subject is in a position to 
know the denial of the skeptical hypothesis would beg the question. The 
evidence she has simply does not appear, irrespective of the circumstances 
in which she is, sufficient to explain why she is correct concerning the denial 
of such a hypothesis. But why is this the case? Let me offer the following 
answer: irrespective of the circumstances in which the subject is, there are 
reasons for her to take the possibility of being a handless brain in a vat 
seriously. This is because the brain in a vat hypothesis is such that there is, 
in principle, no way for her to tell the difference between being a handless 
brain in a vat and being an embodied subject connected to reality through a 
reliable perceptual apparatus. It is by virtue of its very nature that the brain 
in a vat hypothesis provides a reason for anyone who grasps its content 
to take this possibility seriously. Now, from the above considerations it 
follows that, irrespective of the circumstances which the subject is in, the 
evidence she has is not sufficient to explain why she is correct concerning the 
fact that she has hands rather than being a handless brain in a vat. 

This naturally prompts the conclusion that the skeptical argument is 
essentially correct and that a subject is never in a position to know that she 
has hands. Yet, this conclusion follows only insofar as the reasons there 
are for the subject to take the possibility of being a brain in a vat seriously 
are understood as reasons not to believe that she has hands unless she has 
justification independent from her experience for the claim that she is not a 
handless brain in a vat. Understanding those reasons in such a way would, 
however, be a mistake when it comes to radical skeptical hypotheses. The 
reason for this is that, as Coliva (2015, p. 96) points out, the specificity 
of such hypotheses is that independent justification for their denial cannot 
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possibly be obtained. There is no DNA test or expert testimony that could, 
in addition to the evidence provided by the subject’s own experiences, allow 
her to determine whether she is an embodied subject rather than a handless 
brain in a vat. 

Here, I propose to follow Wright (1986, 2004) in operating a distinction 
between evidential and non-evidential entitlement in the following sense:?° 
understanding why a subject is correct concerning the fact that she has 
hands does not involve conceiving of that subject as being entitled, given 
the evidence she has for believing that she has hands, to reject the skeptical 
possibility. It involves, instead, conceiving of her as being non-evidentially 
entitled to reject the skeptical possibility. Accordingly, what the skeptical 
argument shows is that our route to the understanding of a subject’s epis- 
temic access to facts is dependent on a particular conception of that subject. 
It depends on conceiving of her as being non-evidentially entitled to reject 
the radical skeptical possibility made explicit in the argument. This argu- 
ment, therefore, derives its strength from the fact that it forces upon us a 
conception of the subject which is such that once we adopt it, we are no 
longer in a position to understand why she is correct concerning the fact 
that she has hands by means of the evidence she has for holding that belief. 
It forces us to look for the subject’s evidential basis for rejecting the skepti- 
cal possibility and, thereby, to conceive of her as being in need of an eviden- 
tial basis for rejecting that possibility. Yet, if I am correct, once the subject 
is conceived of in such a way, there is no longer a route to the understanding 
of why she is correct concerning the fact that she has hands by means of 
the evidence she has.” In fact, once that conception is forced upon us, there 
is no longer a route to seeing how the subject can have evidence for that 
belief in the first place. In the third section of this chapter, I claimed that an 
appearance as of p can support believing that p as long as the subject does 
not have any reason to suspect that things appear to her differently from the 
way they are. The reason for this is that the situation in which it appears to 
her that p and p is the case is the normal situation. But if, irrespective of the 
circumstances in which a subject is, there are reasons for her to take the pos- 
sibility of being a handless brain in a vat seriously, then, irrespective of the 
circumstances, there are reasons for her to suspect that things do not appear 
as they are. And unless the subject is conceived of as being non-evidentially 
entitled to reject the radical skeptical possibility, there is no route—not even 
the one examined in the previous sections—to seeing how the subject can 
have evidence for believing that she has hands. 

Now, if a subject’s entitlement for rejecting the claim that sheis nota handless 
brain in a vat is strictly non-evidential, she cannot, given K-Explanationism, 
be in a position to know that she is not a handless brain in a vat and (P,) is 
true. The question then is whether (C) is also true. The considerations just 
put forward regarding the way the skeptical argument works strongly hints 
at a negative answer to this question. If what the argument essentially shows 
is that understanding why a subject is correct concerning the fact that she 
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has hands involves conceiving of her as being non-evidentially entitled to 
reject the possibility made explicit in the argument, then this argument is not 
sufficient to show, on its own, that (C) is true. This is because showing this, 
given the proposed reading of the argument, would involve showing that our 
understanding of why the subject is correct concerning the fact that she has 
hands is somewhat defective. Yet, as such, the skeptical argument does not 
show that our understanding of the subject’s epistemic access to that fact is in 
any way defective. We can, as a matter of fact, understand why she is correct 
concerning the fact that she has hands by means of explanations such as ‘S 
sees that she has hands’ or ‘S remembers that she has hands’ and the skeptical 
argument does not provide any reason to revise that judgment. While radi- 
cal skeptical arguments show something important concerning the nature of 
the understanding one can have of a subject’s epistemic access to facts and, 
thereby, concerning the nature of knowledge, they do not show that one is 
unable to achieve that understanding. 

The proposed reading of the radical skeptical argument thus supports 
accepting (P,) and rejecting (C) and (P,), which amounts to limiting in scope 
knowledge’s closure under known entailment. If understanding why a sub- 
ject is correct concerning the fact that she has hands involves conceiving of 
her as being non-evidentially entitled to reject the possibility of being a hand- 
less brain in a vat, one cannot possibly understand why the subject is correct 
concerning the denial of the skeptical hypothesis by means of the evidence 
that puts her in a position to know that she has hands. This calls, in turn, for 
a corresponding limitation of the closure principle discussed in Chapter 1. 
Recall that, according to what I claimed, J-Explanationism encapsulates the 
idea that if a subject is justified in believing that p given the evidence she pos- 
sesses, then whenever q is available to her as a logical consequence of p, that 
subject has sufficient evidence for believing that q. As shown in Chapter 1, 
this principle is perfectly acceptable in the large majority of cases. However, 
when it comes to skeptical hypotheses such a principle cannot hold, for, as 
outlined above, once one conceives of a subject as being in need of an eviden- 
tial basis for rejecting the possibility of being a handless brain in a vat, there 
is no longer a route to seeing how she can have evidence for the belief that 
she has hands in the first place. Understanding a subject’s epistemic access 
to facts involves conceiving of her as being non-evidentially entitled to reject 
hypotheses such as the brain in a vat hypothesis and the very possibility for 
her to acquire justification for believing mundane propositions depends on 
the fact that she can adequately be conceived of in such a way. 


5.6. Concluding Remarks 


In Chapter 4, I argued that explanatory understanding is not to be explicated 
in terms of propositional knowledge, for gaining an explanatory understand- 
ing of a particular phenomenon does not require knowing the propositions 
that are central to its understanding. But, as shown in the present chapter, it 
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does not follow that the notion of explanatory understanding is not impor- 
tantly connected to the notion of propositional knowledge. According to 
the view of knowledge put forward in the present chapter, propositional 
knowledge is to be explicated in terms of explanatory understanding. This 
notion fundamentally tracks situations in which the evidence possessed by a 
subject suffices for someone to gain an understanding of why that subject is 
correct concerning a particular fact. 

My discussion of the types of situation in which citing the evidence pos- 
sessed by a subject suffices to provide one with such an understanding led 
me to argue that a subject’s evidence can be adequately described by the use 
of success verbs such as “seeing.” Indeed, it is by characterizing the way in 
which certain facts are manifest to a subject that an explanation can provide 
one with the relevant understanding of why that subject is correct regarding 
a particular claim. I then turned to skeptical challenges and claimed that 
radical skeptical arguments, while not sufficient to establish the conclusion 
that we generally lack knowledge of reality, shed light on the nature of the 
understanding one can have of a subject’s epistemic access to reality. In par- 
ticular, they show that such an understanding depends on conceiving of the 
knowing subject as being non-evidentially entitled to reject hypotheses that 
are typically made explicit in skeptical arguments. 


Notes 


1 Itake (Q,) to be equivalent to the questions “how did S arrive at the truth regard- 
ing p?” and “why does S truly believe that p?” 

2 Note that K-Explanationism is not intended as an analysis of the notion of 
knowledge. It aims, instead, at elucidating this notion by offering a characteriza- 
tion of the types of situation this notion tracks. 

3 The scope of K-Explanationism is thus limited to situations in which the state- 
ment ‘S believes that p because S has e as evidence for p’ shows why it is reason- 
able for the subject to believe that p. 

4 As I argued that explanatory understanding is not itself to be explicated in terms 
of propositional knowledge, K-Explanationism should not prompt any worry 
of circularity. Yet, one may point out that while I did not explicate explanatory 
understanding in terms of knowledge, I explicated the grasping requirement of 
explanatory understanding in terms of propositional knowledge. For, according 
to what I claimed in Chapter 3, to grasp an explanation H of e,, in the required 
way is to know how e,, depends on the elements cited in H. However, to explicate 
the grasping requirement of explanatory understanding in terms of a specific 
type of inferential knowledge is not to explicate explanatory understanding itself 
in terms of such knowledge. Understanding why e,, by means of H in C involves 
believing with justification the propositions that are central to the understanding 
of why e,, in C because of the way H can account for e,,. Now, of course, for a 
subject to believe those propositions because of the way H can account for e, 
she must grasp H in the required way. But the inferential knowledge in terms of 
which the subject’s grasp of H is explicated does not constitute her understand- 
ing of why e,, in the way her knowledge of the propositions that are central to the 
understanding of e,, would according to a knowledge-based account of explana- 
tory understanding. This inferential knowledge merely enables the subject to 
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acquire an understanding of why e,, by allowing her to form beliefs concerning 
why e,, in the way required to understand why e,,. Consequently, the elucidation 
of the grasping requirement of explanatory understanding offered in Chapter 3 
does not raise substantial problems for the view I intend to examine here. 
Philosophers such as Gordon (2012) equate understanding that p with knowing 
that p. Here, while I do not wish to deny that propositional understanding is 
reducible to propositional knowledge, I draw a distinction between grasping that 
p and understanding that p. One obvious reason for this is that if believing that p 
requires grasping that p, grasping that p cannot simply be equated with knowing 
that p. 

Note that the notion of grasp at issue here is importantly different from the one 
discussed in Chapter 3. In Chapter 3, my main concern was the grasp a subject 
can have of the structure instantiated by a particular explanation. In the context 
of the present discussion, however, the notion of grasp is more directly related to 
a subject’s ability to articulate conceptually a particular content in order to use it 
as a rational basis for making certain judgments. 

Note that Audi (1994) holds the view that seeing that p involves the dispositional 
belief that p and not merely a disposition to believe that p. 

Bayesian conditionalization prescribes one to conditionalize one’s expectations 
according to the following rule where Pr, stands for a proposition’s final prob- 
ability, Pr, for a proposition’s initial probability and Pr (e) is assumed to be maxi- 
mal: Pr, (p) = Pr, (e | p) - Pr, (p) / Pr, (e). Jeffrey’s conditionalization, in contrast, 
prescribes one to conditionalize one’s expectations according to the following rule 
which covers cases where e is certain but allows determining p’s final probability 
in light of uncertain evidence: Pr, (p) = Pr, (p | e) - Pr, (e) + Pr, (p | >e) - Pr, (~e). 
Smith’s (2016, p. 42) own explanation of why a given situation is normal relies 
on the idea that possible worlds can be ordered with respect to their relative 
normalcy: the situation where both p and q are true being normal just in case q is 
true in all the most normal worlds in which p is true. Yet, as noted in Belkoniene 
(2019), this answer depends on assumptions concerning what makes a world 
more normal than another that appear problematic when certain cases involving 
purely statistical evidence are considered. 

Let me stress that the statement ‘it visually appears to S that p’, while being suf- 
ficient to explain why it is reasonable for the subject to believe that p, is not suf- 
ficient to explain why she is correct concerning the fact that p. My claim here is 
that what makes that statement an adequate explanation of why it is reasonable 
for the subject to believe that p is the fact that, in favorable epistemic circum- 
stances, the subject’s evidence can be described by the use of success verbs. 

See Neta (2002) for such a view. 

K-Explanationism also bears important similarities with the virtue-theoretic 
accounts of knowledge proposed by Zagzebski (1996), Greco (2002), or Sosa 
(2007, 2011). A common trait of those accounts is that they take a subject to 
know that p whenever her true belief that p results from or is held because of 
the exercise of certain intellectual virtues or abilities. While K-Explanationism 
locates the explanation at the level of the evidence the subject has for believing 
that p rather than at the level of her intellectual abilities, this view nonetheless 
encapsulates central intuitions driving virtue-theoretic accounts of knowledge. 
For it also elucidates knowledge in terms of an explanation of why a subject 
truly believes that p that is relative to the exercise of central intellectual abilities: 
a subject’s ability to exploit her evidential situation. 

See also Goldman (1984, 1988) for whom a subject knows that p whenever p 
enters prominently into the best explanation of the fact that she believes that p. 
In Neta (2018), Neta endorses the view that p itself can be part of a subject’s 
evidence when she sees that p. 
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As noted by Rieber (1998, pp. 200-201) a similar problem arises in the case of 
mathematical knowledge. 

In order to deal with knowledge of future facts, Goldman (1988, p. 36) compli- 
cates his account by distinguishing two types of explanations for a belief. Rieber 
(1998, p. 200), for his part, considers certain conceptions of causation, notably 
Lewis’s (1986), as possible solutions to this problem. 

The very possibility of backward causal explanations gives rise to certain para- 
doxes. See, for instance, Mellor (1991) who argues that, given such paradoxes, 
the possibility of backward causal explanations can be ruled out a priori. 

More generally, whenever a subject’s knowledge that p is inferential, the evidence 
that suffices to explain why she is correct concerning p is not constituted by p 
itself. Yet, there is no reason to assume that the evidence a subject has for believ- 
ing that p is sufficient to explain why she is correct concerning the fact that p 
only if she has p itself as evidence for p. Situations in which the evidence a subject 
has entails that p and in which the subject correctly infers that p from the evi- 
dence she possesses are paradigmatic examples of situations where the evidence 
the subject has suffices to explain why she is correct concerning p without p itself 
being part of her evidence. 

Neta’s (2003) own brand of contextualism actually takes the subject’s evidential 
situation itself to be dependent on the overall context of appraisal. 

In his discussion of Goldman’s (1976) barn façade case, Rieber (1998, p. 201) 
assumes, in order for his account to deliver the right result, that the subject’s 
belief that there is a barn in the field is not explained by the fact that there is a 
barn in the field. But in that case, too, it seems clear that what explains the sub- 
ject’s belief is the fact that there is a barn in the field even if the possibility of it 
being a fake barn is made salient in the context of appraisal. 

The reasons for the subject to take the possibility of the animal being a clev- 
erly disguised mule seriously are facts such that, if possessed as evidence by the 
subject, they would defeat the justification she has for believing that there is a 
zebra in the cage. While misleading defeaters considered in the second section of 
this chapter also defeat the justification a subject has for believing a particular 
proposition, they ought to be distinguished from the type of facts under exami- 
nation. Misleading defeaters typically defeat the justification a subject has for 
believing that p because, if possessed as evidence by her, they are evidence for a 
false proposition q such that, if q was true, q would constitute a reason for the 
subject to take the possibility of p being false seriously. 

Similar considerations apply to cases involving environmental luck such as 
Goldman’s (1976). 

See Coliva (2015) and Pritchard (2015, 2016) for responses to radical skepti- 
cism similar to Wright’s in that they are also inspired by Wittgenstein’s (1969) 
so-called hinge epistemology. 

Let me insist on the fact that, given this reading of the skeptical argument, what 
the subject is non-evidentially entitled to reject is not merely a matter of our own 
choosing. For the route to the understanding of her epistemic access to facts is not 
itself a matter of our own choosing. What the subject is non-evidentially entitled to 
reject is something that we discover when faced with skeptical arguments and not 
merely something that we arbitrarily posit for the need of a particular inquiry. 
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6 The Possession of Truth 


6.1. From Facts to Evidence 


In my discussion of K-Explanationism, I argued that unless a subject’s 
experience can be conceived of as what can, in favorable epistemic circum- 
stances, provide the subject with evidence that suffices to explain why she is 
correct concerning certain claims about the world, one cannot account for 
the fact that experiences, conceived of subjectively, contribute toward the 
justification a subject has for believing such claims. This means, essentially, 
that a subject’s evidence cannot be limited to facts about certain non-factive 
mental states she is in as certain philosophers would have it.’ 

According to proponents of explanationist approaches of eviden- 
tial support such as Conee and Feldman (2008) and McCain (2014a), 
explanationism broadly construed is particularly well suited to show how 
certain non-factive mental states can themselves contribute toward the 
justification a subject has for believing claims whose content goes beyond 
what is introspectively manifest to her. Recall, for instance, that in Conee 
and Feldman’s view: “perceptual experiences can contribute toward the 
justification of propositions about the world when the propositions are 
part of the best explanation of those experiences that is available to the 
person” (2008, p. 97). Here I do not wish to deny that facts about a 
subject’s experiences can contribute toward the justification she has for 
believing certain claims about the world. In my discussion of the justifica- 
tion one can have for holding introspective beliefs such as ‘I have a tickle 
sensation,’ I noted that when a subject attends to the tickle sensation she 
is undergoing, the fact that she has that sensation is manifest to her and, 
therefore, is part of her evidence. Conee and Feldman are right in point- 
ing out that this fact can support believing propositions whose content 
goes beyond mere appearances. The proposition ‘Bob is tickling me,’ for 
instance, can be part of the best explanation the subject has for the fact 
that she is undergoing a tickle sensation. But if what I claimed in the 
previous chapter is correct, external facts that are seen or remembered 
by a subject are part of her evidence too.’ Both internal and external 
facts can contribute toward the justification a subject has for believing 
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certain claims about the world. What distinguishes these two types of 
facts, as evidence, is what they put a subject in a position to know of 
the world. Facts about a subject’s experiences, conceived of subjectively, 
cannot put her in a position to know propositions whose content goes 
beyond mere appearances. This is because such evidence cannot suffice to 
explain why she is correct concerning certain claims about the world. In 
contrast, external facts that are perceptually or memorially manifest to a 
subject can suffice to explain why she is correct concerning such claims. 
Those facts can be used to gain an understanding of the subject’s epis- 
temic access to the external world. 

Note, however, that my discussion of the type of situations in which a 
subject qualifies as knowing certain claims to be true focused exclusively 
on the use of the subject’s evidence that can be made by someone else to 
gain a particular understanding of the subject’s epistemic access to facts. 
Indeed, I explicated the notion of knowledge in terms of the understand- 
ing one can have of why a subject is correct concerning p by means of the 
evidence possessed by the subject and, to gain such an understanding, one 
presumably needs independent evidence for thinking that the subject sees 
or remembers that such and such is the case. After all, that understanding 
is no different, in kind, from the understanding the subject herself can gain 
of what constitutes her evidence. Plausibly, it also requires having justifi- 
cation for endorsing a particular explanation of why the subject is correct 
concerning p. Yet, if the facts that can allow one to understand why a 
subject is correct concerning p can be adequately conceived of as being 
perceptually or memorially manifest to the subject, the access the subject 
has to those facts should be expected to be substantially different from the 
access an outsider who understands why the subject is correct concerning 
p has to those facts. 


6.2. Reflectively Accessible Evidence 


Part of the appeal of the view that a subject’s evidence is limited to facts 
about certain of her non-factive mental states comes from the thought that 
for something to serve as a subject’s evidence, the subject must enjoy a 
reflective access to it. That is, for e to serve as a subject’s evidence for believ- 
ing a particular claim, the subject must be in a position to know through 
reflection alone that e is part of her evidence for believing that claim. What 
I mean here by “reflective access” or “knowledge through reflection alone” 
is that the subject does not need to carry out any further empirical investiga- 
tion to know whether she possesses e as evidence for believing a particular 
claim. As states such as perceptual or memorial experiences are typically 
reflectively accessible to a subject in that sense—a subject can know through 
introspection alone whether something visually appears to her in a certain 
way—the view that a subject’s evidence is limited to facts about certain 
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non-factive mental states she is in is particularly well suited to meet this 
demand on evidence. 

This is not to say, however, that one is forced into such a view upon 
accepting this demand. Epistemological disjunctivists such as McDowell 
(1995, 1998), Neta (2008), and Pritchard (2011a, 2011b, 2012) who do 
not restrict evidence in such a way also take evidence to be, at least in the 
epistemically good cases, reflectively accessible to a subject. Pritchard, for 
instance, remarks that: 


If the facts in virtue of which one’s beliefs enjoy a good epistemic stand- 

ing are not reflectively available to one, then in what sense is one even 

able to take epistemic responsibility for that epistemic standing? 
(2012, p. 2) 


In his view, whenever one sees that p, one is in possession of factive evidence 
for believing that p and one can take responsibility for one’s knowledge that 
p precisely because that evidence is reflectively available to one.* According 
to epistemological disjunctivists, a conception of evidence that does not 
limit one’s evidence to internal facts is thus not, in principle, incompatible 
with the claim that a subject enjoys a privileged access to the evidence she 
possesses. 

Nevertheless, such a compatibilist position faces serious challenges. In 
particular, it seems to generate a paradox similar to the one outlined by 
McKinsey (1991) relative to content externalism. To see why, let e stand 
for some factive empirical evidence possessed by a subject for believing that 
p and assume for now with Pritchard that the subject’s factive evidence 
consists of her seeing that p.* If the subject is in a position to know through 
reflection alone that she has the factive evidence e for believing that p, then 
she should be in a position to know through reflection alone that p is true. 
For she is also in a position to know a priori that her having that factive 
evidence entails that p is true. Yet, this is unacceptable as a subject is not in 
a position to know empirical truths in such a way.° 

For Pritchard (2012) the paradox is, however, only apparent. This is due 
to the fact that Epistemological Disjunctivism is not committed to the view 
that a subject’s factive evidence for believing that p is reflectively accessible 
in any sort of circumstances. More precisely, he (2012, pp. 49-52) takes 
Epistemological Disjunctivism to be only committed to the view that a sub- 
ject’s factive evidence for believing that p is reflectively accessible to her in 
epistemically favorable circumstances. That is, in circumstances in which the 
subject believes that p on the basis of her factive empirical support. If, for 
instance, a subject sees that someone is crossing the field where she is stand- 
ing and, yet, does not believe that someone is crossing the field because of 
some misleading defeaters in her possession, Pritchard sees no reason to con- 
cede that she has a privileged access to her factive empirical support. For: 
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we shouldn’t judge the good cases-i.e., the good+ cases [cases where 
the subject believes that p on the basis of her factive empirical sup- 
port]-by the lights of the not-so-good cases, and the merely good case 
[cases where the subject fails to believe that p on the basis of her fac- 
tive empirical support], while not quite a bad case, is certainly a not- 
so-good case. 

(2012, p. 51) 


Now, if cases where a subject has a reflective access to her factive empirical 
evidence for believing that p are limited to cases where she actually believes 
that p on the basis of that evidence, the problematic conclusion just consid- 
ered does not seem to follow from the premises. In epistemically favorable 
circumstances, the subject knows that p on the basis of her factive empiri- 
cal evidence for p and not on the basis of reflection alone. What she is in 
a position to know through reflection alone is that she is in possession of 
factive empirical evidence for believing that p.° Hence, in Prichard’s view, it 
simply does not follow from the claim that one can have a reflective access 
to one’s factive empirical support that one can know, through reflection 
alone, empirical claims. 

But even if one grants Pritchard that Epistemological Disjunctivism does 
not have as a consequence that one can know empirical truths through 
reflection alone, the compatibilist position still faces the challenge, outlined 
by Kelp and Ghijsen (2016) as well as by Ranalli (2019), of explaining 
how a subject can enjoy a reflective access to her factive empirical evidence. 
Suppose that a subject sees that p and that, as Pritchard thinks, her seeing 
that p consists of her factive empirical evidence for believing that p or, as I 
claimed in the previous chapter, that p itself constitutes her evidence. What 
could put that subject, provided that she is in epistemically favorable cir- 
cumstances, in a position to know through reflection alone that her seeing 
that p or p itself is part of her evidence for believing that p? As Pritchard 
acknowledges, cases in which a subject sees that p and cases where it merely 
appears to her that p are not introspectively distinguishable. A subject can- 
not know through introspection alone whether she sees that someone is 
crossing the field where she is standing.’ Consequently, what puts a subject 
in a position to know through reflection alone that her seeing that p or p 
itself is part of her evidence for believing that p cannot consist of purely 
introspectable grounds. 

Yet, if what is introspectively available to a subject when she sees that p is 
not sufficient for her to be in a position to know that her seeing that p or p 
itself is part of her evidence for believing that p, what is? One option, high- 
lighted by Ranalli (2019), is to rely on the distinction between discriminat- 
ing support and favoring support drawn by Pritchard (2012). Recall that, 
according to him, even if a subject’s experience does not result from the exer- 
cise of an ability to discriminate between one alternative over the other—say 
the zebra alternative over the cleverly disguised mule alternative—it can 
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nevertheless provide her with evidence that favors one of the alternatives. 
If this is correct, as I believe it is, then one could maintain that a subject’s 
knowledge that her seeing that p or that p itself is part of her evidence is not 
grounded in introspective discriminating support but is instead grounded in 
non-empirical favoring support. The problem is, as Ranalli (2019, p. 202) 
notes, that in the case of a subject’s seeing that p, it is not at all clear what 
such non-empirical favoring support could consist of. What could favor, if 
not one’s exercise of certain discriminative abilities, the claim that one sees 
that p over the alternative that it merely appears to one that p? Arguing that 
the fact that the subject sees that p is itself manifest to her in epistemically 
favorable circumstances would not be of much help, for that would simply 
move the problem a step further.’ 

The difficulties raised for the compatibilist position defended, inter alia, 
by Pritchard are, however, not, in my view, reasons to abandon this posi- 
tion altogether. They provide, instead, an incentive for rethinking the way 
in which the reflective access a subject has to her factive evidence should be 
construed. In particular, I submit that, in epistemically favorable circum- 
stances where a subject sees that p, a subject has a reflective access to her 
factive empirical evidence for believing that p—i.e., p itself—in the sense 
that she is in a position to understand, solely by reflecting on her situation, 
why p should be believed. 

As outlined by Pritchard, in circumstances where a subject sees that p 
and believes that p on the basis of her factive empirical support, she has an 
empirical access to the fact that p. She knows that p on the basis of her fac- 
tive empirical evidence for p. In addition, the subject has an introspective 
access to her visual experience as of p. She is in a position to know, based 
on the exercise of her introspective abilities, that it visually appears to her 
that p. As a result, in such circumstances, the subject has a knowledge of an 
evidential situation, which comprises the fact that p and the fact that it visu- 
ally appears to her that p, that is partly reflective and partly empirical. Now, 
as noted in the previous chapter, that situation is the normal one in the 
sense that it does not require any special explanation. And what this means, 
regarding the problem at hand, is that the subject who finds herself in that 
situation and has knowledge of it does not need any particular explanation 
to understand the situation she is in. From her particular perspective—that 
is, as a subject responsible for the normative standing of her beliefs—it is 
sufficient for her to reflect on that situation to understand that the reason 
why the proposition p should be believed is that p is the case. 

Note that the type of understanding in terms of which I propose to con- 
strue the reflective access a subject has to her evidence in favorable epistemic 
circumstances is importantly different from the one discussed in the previous 
chapters. In such circumstances, the subject does not need an explanation 
of the situation which she has knowledge of to understand that situation 
from her particular perspective.’ Her evidential situation does not need any 
particular explanation to be intelligible to her. It suffices that she reflects on 
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that situation for it to become intelligible to her from her particular perspec- 
tive. The understanding she is in a position to gain is therefore purely reflec- 
tive and does not depend on the empirical grounds she has for endorsing a 
particular explanation of her situation. It is by virtue of the very nature of 
her situation which is characterized by the fact that p is perceptually mani- 
fest to her that she is able to understand why it is right for her to believe that 
p solely by reflecting on that situation. !° 

Of course, it is crucial that the subject actually believes that p on the basis 
of her factive empirical support for her to be in a position to gain such a reflec- 
tive understanding of her situation. Unless she has access to the situation she 
is in, which involves knowing that p based on the factive empirical evidence 
she possesses, she cannot come to understand why p should be believed solely 
by reflecting on that situation.!! This is because what makes it possible for the 
subject to reflect on her situation in such a way as to understand why p should 
be believed is the partly empirical knowledge she has of that very situation. 
Accordingly, the mere fact that p is perceptually manifest to a subject is not 
sufficient for her to have a reflective access to her factive empirical support for 
p. It is the exploitation, by the subject, of that favorable evidential situation 
that makes it possible for her to gain a reflective understanding of the situa- 
tion she is in. A subject who sees that p but, because of misleading defeaters, 
refrains from believing that p is in no position to understand, solely by reflect- 
ing on her situation, why p should be believed. 

If the proposed construal of the reflective access a subject has to her evi- 
dence in epistemically favorable circumstances is correct, then the difficul- 
ties just raised for the position defended by Pritchard are due to the fact that 
that access has traditionally been conceived of in terms of the knowledge 
one has of one’s evidence. Framing the question in terms of the reflective 
knowledge a subject has to the evidence she possesses immediately raises the 
question of the reflective grounds for such knowledge. In contrast, framing 
that question in terms of the reflective understanding a subject can gain of 
her evidential situation from her particular perspective does not raise the 
same difficulties; at least not in the same way. For, according to the pro- 
posed construal of the reflective access a subject has to her evidence, what 
is specific about the understanding a subject can gain of her situation when 
she has access to it is that it does not require any ground for accepting a 
particular explanation of that situation. Whenever p is manifest to a subject 
and that subject has secured a cognitive access to her situation, she does not 
need any particular explanation to understand that situation. By virtue of 
the very nature of the situation she is in, the subject is in a position to under- 
stand why p should be believed without the need of explaining it. 


6.3. New Demons and Mere Appearances 


Let me turn to epistemically sub-optimal circumstances and, in particular, 
cases where a subject is not in a position to know that p because it merely 
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appears to her that p. In such cases, is the subject even justified in believing 
that p and, if she is, what kind of access does she have to the evidence she 
possesses for p? Consider the New Evil Demon hypothesis: S, who inhabits 
our world undergoes experiences that are introspectively indistinguishable 
from the experiences undergone by S, who inhabits a world ruled by an evil 
demon. Things appear to S, as they appear to S, and, as a result, S, holds 
exactly the same beliefs as s; Yet, because S, is systematically deceived by an 
evil demon, she, contrary to S., does not see that such and such is the case 
and does not remember that such and such was the case. 

Several philosophers share the intuition that S, and S, nevertheless, have 
the same evidence for the propositions they believe and that, as a result, both 
subjects are equally justified in believing those propositions.” If, as some 
explanationists have it, the evidence each of the two subjects has is constituted 
of some of the non-factive mental states they are in, then it naturally follows 
that both S, and S, are equally justified in believing those propositions. After all, 
there is no introspectable difference between the experiences S, undergoes and 
the experiences undergone by S. However, according to the considerations 
put forward in the previous sections, this cannot be the case. The evidence S, 
possesses must differ from the evidence possessed by S.. 

This does not entail, however, that S. lacks evidence altogether for the 
beliefs she holds. As already noted, I see no reason to deny that S.’s experiences 
can contribute toward the justification she has for the beliefs she holds. The 
propositions believed by S, while being false, are part of the best explanation 
S, has for the way things appear to her and, therefore, she can be justified, 
given the experiences she undergoes, in believing those falsehoods. But what 
kind of access, if any, does S, have to the evidence she possesses for believing 
the propositions she endorses? Is that access similar to the one S, has to the 
factive evidence she possesses for her beliefs concerning the external world? 
Plausibly, the facts that justify S. in believing certain propositions about the 
world can become manifest to her through introspection. S, can know, by 
attending to her experiences, that such and such appears to her to be ina 
certain way. Consequently, it seems that S, enjoys a purely reflective access to 
the evidence she possesses. Yet, given the proposed construal of the reflective 
access a subject has to the evidence she possesses, things are slightly more 
complicated. 

I argued that in favorable epistemic circumstances where a subject sees that 
p and believes that p on the basis of her factive empirical support, she enjoys 
a reflective access to her evidence in the sense that she can, by virtue of the 
nature of the situation she finds herself in, understand why p is to be believed 
solely by reflecting on her situation; that situation comprising the fact that 
p and the fact that it appears to her that p. Now, in unfavorable epistemic 
circumstances where it merely appears to the subject that p, things are quite 
different. First, the subject’s epistemic access to her situation is only partial, 
for her situation comprises the fact that +p and the fact that it appears to 
her that p. Having a complete access to that situation would involve, for the 
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subject, knowing that +p. Second, the situation the subject is in is abnormal 
or exceptional, which means that to be understood by the subject from her 
perspective, that situation requires an explanation. Irrespective of the sub- 
ject’s access to the situation she is in, in such circumstances, she cannot pos- 
sibly understand that situation solely by reflecting on it. Understanding that 
situation from her particular perspective requires explaining why it appears 
to her that p despite p not being the case by means of the citation of interfer- 
ing factors such as the intervention of an evil demon. 

It follows that when it merely appears to a subject that p, her access to her 
evidence for believing that p is somewhat opaque and resembles the type of 
access an outsider could have to that evidence. While the subject can know, 
through reflection alone, that such and such appears to her to be a certain 
way, further empirical investigation is needed to understand the evidential 
situation she is in and thereby why it is right for her to believe that p. Again, 
this does not mean that the subject, in such a situation, lacks evidence alto- 
gether for believing that p. It only means that for her to understand the 
evidential situation she is in, she needs independent empirical grounds to 
endorse an explanation of that situation. 

The opacity of a subject’s access to her own evidential situation in cases 
where it merely appears to her that p accounts, I believe, for the fact the 
justification she has in such circumstances is akin to an excuse for believing 
a falsehood. According to philosophers such as Pritchard (2012), Littlejohn 
(forthcoming), and Williamson (forthcoming), the New Evil Demon 
hypothesis supports drawing a distinction between justification and epis- 
temic excuse or blamelessness. While S, can be regarded, given her evidence, 
as being justified in believing the propositions whose truth she endorses, 
S, according to that distinction, is rather excusable or blameless for the 
beliefs she holds. As I do not see any reason for denying that S.’s experi- 
ences can support the propositions she believes to be true, I will not rely on 
this strategy to account for the intuitions elicited by the New Evil Demon 
hypothesis." Nevertheless, the notion of epistemic excuse is closely con- 
nected to and sheds light on the opacity of the access S, enjoys to her evi- 
dence. The reason why S,’s justification for believing propositions about the 
world looks like an excuse is that if S, were to understand why it is right for 
her to believe those propositions, she would thereby understand why believ- 
ing those falsehoods is excusable for her. To see why, consider a subject 
to whom it merely appears that p. Understanding, for that subject, why p 
should be believed (by her) involves understanding that the reason why she 
should believe that proposition is that it merely appears to her that p. This 
is because ~p is central to the understanding of that subject’s evidential situ- 
ation. In such circumstances the subject can understand her evidential situ- 
ation only by finding out that +p. This, in turn, explains why, for a subject 
to whom it merely appears that p, gaining a genuine understanding of why 
it is right to believe that p amounts to gaining an understanding of why it is 
excusable, for her, to believe that p. The access the subject has to her own 
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evidential situation is such that she cannot, at the same time, believe what 
she has justification for believing and genuinely understand why it is right 
for her to believe those propositions.'* 

In unfavorable epistemic circumstances, a subject thus lacks a proper grip 
on the reason why p should be believed (by her) even if she is in a position 
to know, through reflection alone, the facts that constitute her evidence for 
believing that p. This raises, of course, the question as to whether the sub- 
ject can really be regarded as being responsible for the normative standing 
of her beliefs in such circumstances. After all, the demand that what con- 
stitutes a subject’s evidence be reflectively accessible to her is motivated by 
the claim that justification and responsibility for the normative standing of 
one’s beliefs go hand in hand. 

To address this particular question, let me first insist on the fact that 
if it merely appears to a subject that p, an explanation of the evidential 
situation she is in is required for her to understand that situation from her 
particular perspective. Now, if the subject is justified in believing that p 
given her overall evidence in such circumstances, then she can expect the 
explanation stating that p to represent her best attempt at accounting for 
why it appears to her that p by virtue of containing the true proposition p. 
As her situation comprises the fact that =p and that it appears to her that 
p, this means that the explanation stating that p represents her best attempt 
at accounting for the situation she is in. By believing that p on the basis of 
the evidence she has for p, the subject can therefore be regarded as being 
responsible for the normative standing of her belief. While it is true that 
she fails to gain a genuine understanding of her evidential situation what 
she comes to believe represents her best attempt at understanding, from 
her particular perspective, why it is right for her to believe that p and this, 
I suggest, is sufficient to account for her responsibility in the normative 
standing of her belief. 

Coming back to the New Evil Demon hypothesis, it should be clear that 
S,s epistemic situation differs substantially from that of S. While both sub- 
jects can be regarded as having evidence for the beliefs they hold, only Ss 
evidence suffices to explain why she is correct concerning the propositions 
she believes about the external world. In addition, while S, is in a position 
to understand, solely by reflecting on her situation, why the propositions 
whose truth she endorses are to be believed, S,’s understanding of the evi- 
dential situation she is in is only apparent. For the explanation representing 
S’s best attempt at understanding that situation cannot, as a matter of fact, 
provide her with such an understanding. What fundamentally distinguishes 
those two subjects with respect to the access they have to their evidential 
situations is thus that while S.s evidential situation is directly intelligible to 
her, S.’s understanding of the evidential situation she is in, due to the abnor- 
mality of that situation, has to be mediated by an explanation. An explana- 
tion which, to provide a genuine understanding of S’s situation, needs to 
state that what S, believes is in fact false. 
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The proposed construal of the reflective access a subject has to her evidence 
manages to show, I believe, in what sense internal and external facts that 
are manifest to a subject can be reflectively accessible to her. But does a 
subject’s evidence only consist of facts that are manifest to her? Providing a 
positive answer to that question would involve making two distinct claims; 
one pertaining to the constituents of a subject’s evidence, the other per- 
taining to the conditions under which evidence is possessed by a particular 
subject. According to the former claim, a subject’s evidence is constituted 
exclusively of facts or true propositions. According to the latter claim, facts 
or true propositions are possessed, as evidence, by a subject whenever they 
are manifest to her. 

Why think that only facts or true propositions can constitute the evidence 
possessed by a subject? According to what I argued in the first two chapters 
of this book, evidence can be conceived of as what is in need of an explana- 
tion for a particular subject. Now of course, there is a sense in which a false 
proposition can be part of what is in need of an explanation for a subject. 
If a subject falsely believes that her house is burning, she can be regarded as 
taking, either tacitly or explicitly, that state of affairs as being in need of an 
explanation. She is disposed, upon reflection on the content of her belief, to 
consider potential explanations of why her house is burning and to endorse 
one of those explanations. In that sense, the false proposition ‘my house is 
burning’ is part of what is in need of an explanation for her. 

Yet, in the present context, the statement “what is in need of an expla- 
nation for S” should not be understood as being equivalent to the state- 
ment “what S takes to be in need of an explanation.” For only facts can, 
strictly speaking, be in need of an explanation and it is difficult to see how 
a false proposition that is taken to be true by a subject could impose sub- 
stantial constraints on what she should believe by virtue of being poten- 
tially explained by some explanation available to her. If a subject’s evidence 
includes the false proposition ‘my house is burning’ and p is part of the best 
explanation she has for that evidence, how could that false proposition sup- 
port believing that p given the explanationist conception of evidential sup- 
port defended in the first chapters of this book? After all, that the subject’s 
house is burning does not require any explanation. There is no fact to be 
explained. The reason why the evidence possessed by a subject can be the 
source of substantial rational constraints on her beliefs, as Neta (2018, pp. 
42-43) puts it, is that its constituents are truly in need of an explanation. 
By forming beliefs regarding the content of explanations that could, if true, 
explain the constituents of her evidence, a subject adjusts, as Williamson 
(2000, p. 202) stresses, her beliefs to the truth and it is precisely because the 
truth requires, in an objective sense, to be explained that it makes sense to 
regard that subject as being required to believe in accordance to the evidence 
she possesses. When a subject falsely believes that her house is burning, she 
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can be regarded, at best, as wrongly taking herself to be in possession of a 
certain piece of evidence. 

The fact that a subject’s evidence is restricted to truths is thus plausible 
given what has been argued regarding doxastic justification and given the 
nature of the constraints evidence imposes on a subject’s beliefs. But what 
reason is there for thinking that truths can be possessed as evidence only 
insofar as they are manifest to a subject? Facts that are manifest to a sub- 
ject can be thought of as facts that are available to that subject to arrive at 
certain conclusions without the need of inference. They are, in that sense, 
directly available to the subject and, as already noted, it is plausible that 
this is an important characteristic of evidence: it consists of what a subject 
has, in the most basic sense, to go on in arriving at certain views. Suppose, 
for instance, that a subject sees that p, forms the belief that p and correctly 
deduces that q from p. Once the subject knows that q, if she were to draw 
another conclusion r from q it would be natural to regard her evidence for 
believing that r as consisting of p—i.e., what she saw. For, it seems that, 
although she knows that q, her being right concerning the fact that r is 
ultimately explained by the fact that she saw that p. Philosophers such as 
Bird (2004, 2018), however, offer reasons to resist this intuition which, in 
their view, leads to unacceptable consequences. Consider the following case 
slightly adapted from Bird (2004, p. 255): 


Soluble Liquid: Suppose that it is important for a subject to know whether 
the substance in a particular jar is soluble and that she comes to know that 
it is by inferring it from the fact that it dissolved, as she saw. Later, the 
subject, while still remembering that the substance is soluble, forgets how 
she came to know that. For all she can recall, it might have been thanks to 
someone’s testimony. At this point, she comes to learn that the substance 
in the jar is glucose and so infers that glucose is soluble. What evidence 
does the subject have for her belief that glucose is soluble? 


In Bird’s view, if one denies that propositions that are correctly inferred 
from other known propositions can count as evidence, one is forced to 
endorse the implausible conclusion that the subject lacks evidence for her 
belief that glucose is soluble. For the evidence on the basis of which she 
came to know that the substance in the jar is soluble has been forgotten 
and, by stipulation, the propositions that could count as her evidence for the 
belief that glucose is soluble are the propositions ‘the substance in the jar is 
soluble’ and ‘the substance in the jar is glucose.’ 

Yet, as noted by Dunn (2014, p. 209), other options are available to the 
proponents of the view that truths are possessed as evidence only insofar as 
they are manifest to a subject. In particular, in the case under examination, 
the subject remembers that the substance in the jar is soluble and this seems 
sufficient for that fact to count as evidence. While the subject’s inference 
allowed her to acquire the knowledge that the substance in the jar is soluble, 
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the reason why she possesses that proposition as evidence for her belief that 
glucose is soluble might simply be that that fact is manifest to her by virtue 
of being remembered. Of course, coming to know, thanks to an inference, 
that the substance in the jar is soluble is what puts the subject in a position 
to remember that this is the case in the first place. But I see no reason, given 
the nature of the case, to explain why she possesses that true proposition 
as evidence by the fact that she knows it as the result of a correct inference. 
That is, I see no reason, in light of the fact that inferential knowledge can 
survive the loss of evidence, to accept Bird’s claim that “it is not merely 
knowledge that gets transmitted by inference but also the status of being 
evidence” (2004, p. 257). 

The conclusion that the subject lacks evidence for her belief that glucose 
is soluble thus simply does not follow from the view that evidence is limited 
to facts or true propositions that are manifest to a subject. While para- 
digmatic examples of facts that are manifest to a subject are facts that are 
known non-inferentially, learning certain truths thanks to a correct infer- 
ence can put a subject in a position to remember those truths and, thereby, 
have them as evidence to form further beliefs. Evidence is constituted by 
truths that are manifest to a subject because, in the most basic sense, it is 
what is directly available to her to arrive at certain conclusions. But the fact 
that some truths have been learned on the basis of an inference does not 
entail that they cannot be available to a subject as evidence. As suggested 
by cases of forgotten evidence, memory, rather than inference, is able to 
confer to some truths the status of evidence although those truths have been 
learned inferentially. 


6.5. Justification, Understanding, and Knowledge 


Let me now come back, more generally, to the considerations put forward 
in this book by first highlighting that the view of evidence discussed in the 
previous section importantly differs from the one defended by philosophers 
such as Williamson (2000) according to whom evidence consists of the facts 
that are known by a subject.’ If the considerations put forward in Chapter 
5 are correct, then that a fact is manifest to a subject does not entail that it 
is known by that subject. A subject can be regarded as seeing that such and 
such is the case although misleading defeaters prevent her from exploiting 
an evidential situation that is such that exploiting it would involve being 
correct concerning what is perceptually manifest to her. 

This is not to say, however, that there is no philosophically interesting 
connection between the notions of evidence and knowledge. Aside from 
what has just been argued regarding inferential knowledge, evidence com- 
prises facts that can provide a type of explanatory understanding which is 
characteristic of situations in which a subject knows something to be the 
case. The facts that constitute a subject’s evidence are the facts that can 
allow one to understand why that subject is correct concerning certain 
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claims about the world and the notion of knowledge, according to what I 
argued, fundamentally tracks situations in which such an understanding 
can be gained. 

Thus, even if evidence cannot simply be conceived of as what is known by 
a subject, there is an important relation between evidence and knowledge. 
In situations in which a subject possesses knowledge of reality, facts that are 
manifest to her and that, as a result, constitute her evidence are the ones that 
can allow gaining an explanatory understanding of the subject’s cognitive 
access to reality. Those facts, because of the rational demands they impose 
on the subject, are the ones that can be used to explain her cognitive access 
to reality. But, as I argued, they are also the facts that, from the subject’s 
own perspective as a believer, delimit what is in need of an explanation. 

As outlined in the previous section, to say that the facts that are mani- 
fest to a subject delimit what is in need of an explanation for her does not 
amount to saying that they are what the subject takes to be in need of an 
explanation. Some unclarity might however persist regarding the precise 
meaning of this claim. Does it state, for instance, that the subject should try 
to explain the facts that constitute her evidence as opposed to other facts? 
This would be, after all, a possible reading that is not equivalent to the claim 
that a subject’s evidence consists of what she takes to be in need of an expla- 
nation. Yet, it is far from clear why this claim, understood in such a way, 
should be accepted. Why should a subject try to explain the facts that are 
manifest to her as opposed to other facts? Any fact, whether manifest to the 
subject or not, might require an explanation. One may argue that there is a 
sense in which the subject should try to understand the facts that are mani- 
fest to her as opposed to other facts because one cannot genuinely under- 
stand facts that one is not in a position to know. But given what I argued in 
Chapter 4, there is no reason for thinking that a genuine understanding of 
why p can be secured by a subject only if she is in a position to know that 
p. Factual knowledge is not necessary for explanatory understanding and 
the constituents of a subject’s evidence are not special in the sense that she 
should try to explain those facts as opposed to other facts. 

The claim that the constituents of the subject’s evidence delimit what is in 
need of an explanation for her is best understood relative to the justification 
a subject can have for believing certain claims about the world. The facts 
that are manifest to a subject are in need of an explanation for her in the 
sense that, whenever the subject has an explanation for them, those facts 
alone justify, if certain conditions are met, believing the propositions that 
are part of that explanation. Saying that the evidence possessed by a sub- 
ject is what is in need of an explanation for her thus amounts to outlining 
that facts that are manifest to that subject can support believing proposi- 
tions whose content goes beyond what is manifest to her insofar as those 
propositions are part of what could provide an explanation of her evidence. 
It amounts to outlining that the nature of the rational demands imposed 
by the truths that are manifest to a subject is tied to the ability of certain 
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representations of reality available to the subject to contribute to the expla- 
nation of those truths and thereby to their understanding. 

Doxastic justification is therefore not simply directed at truth. In adjusting 
her beliefs to the evidence she has, a subject endorses the content of explana- 
tions that can be expected to be the right way to account for the facts that 
constitute that evidence. Note, however, that, as I outlined in Chapter 3, 
gaining such an understanding depends crucially on the grasp the subject has 
of the explanations of her evidence that are available to her. Accordingly, it 
is possible for a subject to adjust, in a perfectly rational manner, her beliefs 
to the evidence she possesses without gaining any understanding of the facts 
that constitute the evidence which her beliefs are adjusted to. If a subject 
completely lacks a grasp of the explanations that are available to her for her 
evidence, forming, with justification, beliefs concerning the content of those 
explanations is not sufficient for her to gain an explanatory understanding of 
her evidence. This is true even if the beliefs she forms are about propositions 
that are central to the understanding of those facts. The grasping require- 
ment of explanatory understanding is thus critical to seeing in what sense 
doxastic justification is not simply directed at truth. When a subject adjusts 
her beliefs to the evidence with a grasp of the explanations of that evidence 
available to her, the justification she has for holding those beliefs can be 
regarded as being directed at gaining an understanding of the facts that con- 
stitute her evidence. That is, the justification a subject has for believing claims 
whose content goes beyond what is manifest to her can be regarded as being 
directed at gaining an explanatory understanding of the facts that constitute 
her evidence in relation to the subject’s knowledge of how to account for 
some aspects of reality by means of certain representations. 

As explanatory understanding involves an accuracy requirement, it should 
be clear that to regard doxastic justification as being directed at gaining an 
explanatory understanding of one’s evidence in no way conflicts with the 
claim that doxastic justification is directed at truth. If doxastic justification is 
directed at gaining such an understanding, then it is also directed at truth for 
to understand why such and such is the case involves being correct concern- 
ing claims that are central to that understanding. But the considerations put 
forward in this book point to another sense, more fundamental, in which 
doxastic justification is directed at truth. As facts that are manifest to a sub- 
ject themselves constitute the propositional justification she has for believing 
certain claims, adjusting one’s beliefs to the evidence one possesses involves 
adjusting one’s beliefs to the truth in quite a literal sense: to believe what is 
manifestly the case. In addition, according to what I argued regarding the 
reflective access a subject has to the facts that constitute her evidence, such 
a literal adjustment to the truth is accompanied by a type of understanding 
of the subject’s own evidential situation that encapsulates the truth-direct- 
edness of justification. What a subject is in a position to understand through 
reflection when she sees, for instance, that p and believes that p based on her 
factive empirical support for p, is that p being the case is the reason why it is 
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right for her to believe that p. Now, the reason to regard this sense in which 
doxastic justification is directed at truth as being more fundamental is that 
a subject’s justification for believing claims that could allow her to gain an 
understanding of the facts that constitute her evidence plausibly depends on 
the type of access she can have to her own evidential situation. Unless the 
subject is in a position to understand, without the need of explaining her 
evidential situation, why the facts that constitute her evidence should be 
explained in the first place it is not clear how explanatory considerations 
could have the rational pull they have. The subject’s justification for believ- 
ing claims whose content goes beyond what is manifest to her depends on 
her being in a position to understand why it is right for her to believe the 
truths that constitute her evidence in the first place. 

The picture of the connection between justification, understanding, and 
knowledge put forward in this book thus suggests, without assuming that 
understanding is merely a species of factual knowledge, that the projects of 
securing knowledge of reality and of gaining an understanding of it are deeply 
interconnected. The truths that are manifest to a subject and that constitute her 
evidence impose rational demands whose nature is connected to the knowl- 
edge the subject can acquire of certain aspects of reality and to the understand- 
ing she can gain of those aspects of reality. They are what, from the subject’s 
own perspective as a believer, stands in need of an explanation and, as a result, 
supports believing claims which could contribute to the explanation of the 
constituents of her evidence. But they are also what can allow explaining a 
subject’s cognitive access to certain aspects of reality in circumstances charac- 
terized by the fact that the subject is in a position to gain, through reflection 
alone, an understanding of why the constituents of her evidence stand in need 
of being explained. Hence, knowledge and understanding are importantly 
interconnected epistemic phenomena and in the present book, I hope to have 
shown that their connection has to do with the nature of the rational demands 
imposed by the aspects of reality that make themselves manifest to us. 


Notes 


1 See for instance Huemer (2001), Conee and Feldman (2004, 2011), and Turri 
(2009). 

2 As it should be clear, I do not mean to limit the external facts that are part of a 
subject’s evidence to what she sees or remembers. Other success verbs can aptly 
describe the evidence a subject has. 

3 Another reason put forward by Pritchard (2005) to accept this demand on evi- 
dence is that unless it is accepted, knowledge is conceived of as being compatible 
with what he labels reflective epistemic luck. That is, it is possible for a subject to 
know that p although, given what is accessible to the subject through reflection 
alone, it is a matter of pure luck that her belief that p is true. A possibility that is 
in tension, according to Pritchard, with our ordinary notion of knowledge. 

4 By factive empirical evidence, I mean a constituent of S’s overall evidence that 
is such that it is sufficient to explain why S is correct concerning the empirical 
proposition p. 
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5 According to Kraft (2015) this problem is not limited to Epistemological 
Disjunctivism but actually concerns any non-skeptical internalist theory of justi- 
fication. 

6 See Neta and Pritchard (2007) for an earlier presentation of this line of response 
on behalf of Epistemological Disjunctivism. 

7 As noted by Ranalli (2019), this epistemic claim is also endorsed by proponents 
of disjunctive views of the nature of perception such as Martin (2004, 2006). It 
is therefore independent from metaphysical issues pertaining to the nature of 
perception. 

8 See Neta (2002, pp. 669-670) for a similar suggestion. 

9 One might argue that as the subject does not need an explanation of the situation 
she is in, the resulting state cannot plausibly be conceived of in terms of under- 
standing. As a matter of fact, my discussion of explanatory understanding in 
Chapters 3 and 4 suggests that gaining an understanding of a particular phenom- 
enon depends on the possession of an explanation of that phenomenon. When it 
comes to the understanding a subject has of her own evidential situation, things 
are however different and this is due to the fact that, in epistemically favorable 
circumstances, a subject’s evidential situation is characterized by certain facts 
being manifest to her. Whenever p is manifest to a subject and the subject believes 
that p on the basis of her factive empirical support, she has a route to the under- 
standing of her evidential situation that does not depend on the possession of an 
explanation of that situation. For her situation, in such circumstances, does not 
stand in need of an explanation. 

10 The intelligibility of the subject’s evidential situation in circumstances where p 
is perceptually manifest to her and she believes that p on the basis of her factive 
empirical support echoes, to some extent, the considerations regarding the grasp- 
ing requirement of explanatory understanding put forward by Grimm (2014) 
and discussed in Chapter 3. Recall that for Grimm, understanding is depend- 
ent on a direct insight into the way things stand in the modal space which is 
not itself mediated by an explanation but which, instead, motivates a subject to 
endorse propositions depicting dependence relations between the objects of that 
direct modal insight. Here I do not wish to suggest that the intelligibility of the 
subject’s evidential situation in favorable epistemic circumstances is to be con- 
strued as a direct insight into modal reality. However, my point is that, in such 
circumstances, the subject’s understanding of why it is right for her to believe 
that p does not need to be mediated by a particular explanation of her situation 
and that, as a result, that understanding can be regarded as being the product of 
a direct insight into the situation she finds herself in. 

11 The proposed construal of the reflective access a subject has to her factive empiri- 
cal evidence thus prompts to the same kind of response to McKinsey’s style para- 
doxes as the one offered by Pritchard. Moreover, as that access is not construed 
in terms of knowledge, it is difficult to see how a paradox which proceeds from 
known premises to a known conclusion could even arise. 

12 For an early statement of this intuition see Cohen (1984). 

13 See Madison (2014, 2018) for arguments directed against this particular strategy. 

14 If justification comes in degree, then, to account for the intuition that Ss jus- 
tification must somewhat differ from the justification possessed by S, it might 
be argued that the justification S, has is better or stronger than Ss justification. 
While such a claim would be perfectly compatible with what I have claimed so 
far, I believe that this intuition can be captured by the considerations just put 
forward regarding the type of access S. has to her own evidential situation. 

15 See also Hyman (1999, 2006), Bird (2004, 2018), and Littlejohn (2011, 2017). 

16 The possibility just described here is quite a radical one in that a subject who 
completely lacks a grasp of the explanations of her evidence that are available to 
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her would be operating with absolutely no knowledge of how to account for what 
is manifest to her by means of certain representations of reality. In fact, it is not 
even clear that such a possibility exists for there are reasons to think that there is 
a deeper connection between the evidence one can possess and the knowledge one 
has of how to account for some aspects of reality by means of certain representa- 
tions. Hanson (1961), for instance, claims that there is an important difference 
between what the layman can see and what the physicist can see. While a layman 
and a physicist can be visually aware of the same thing when they are, say, look- 
ing at an X-ray tube overheating, they are not aware of it in the same way. The 
layman, contrary to physicist, does not see an X-ray tube overheating. She cannot 
make, as Hanson puts it, the same use as the physicist of what she is visually aware 
of. If this is correct, then it is reasonable to think that the knowledge one has of 
how to account for some aspects of reality by means of certain representations 
determines, at least partly, what facts are manifest to one. 
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